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New thinking on hotels Gardner Dailey’s SurfRider uses good design and Pa RAR 


to make the year’s cheapest big hotel both luxurious and highly profitable (p.98) .... 
Ed Stone’s Para San Salvador indicates what changes he might make 
in his pace-setting Panama design (p.106).... 


Welton Becket’s Beverly Hilton adapts the new resort type to a big city (p.ii4).... 
Polevitzky develops new lobby and guest-roum plans for seaside Miami hotel (p. 112) 


Japan’s postwar buildings 


Western-design clichés invade a traditionally influential architecture (p.138) 


Building engineering Doubly curved roof with one support... . 


Elevators without operators . . .. Luminous ceiling with directional down-lighting .... 
Metal sheathing without maintenance (p.150) 


Two small shops How good architecture helps sell shoes and books (p.136) 


Saarinen’s new geometry A cylindrical chapel and domed auditorium for the MIT campus (below and p. 126) 





























SUPERSTITION... 
NOW A TOOL 


OF PRODUCTION 


The ancient Egyptian’s concept of func- 
tional color was based on pure superstition. 





A green amulet, for example, was supposed 
to ward off the evil eye. 

But today there is no mystery about the benefits of real clay Suntile colors. For your 
clients in industry, they serve as a tool of production that never dulls, never wears 
out. The right Suntile color will help to improve workers’ performance, reduce 
accidents and absenteeism. 


And there’s a Suntile color for every function—you can choose subdued, neutral 


shades to make exacting visual tasks easier, or brighter colors for high light-reflec- 
tion and a more cheerful environment. 


No matter where you use Suntile—in factories, hospitals, schools or commercial 
buildings—your clients will profit by its color-fitted-to-function, its durability and 
low maintenance cost. 





AND LIGHT SEA GREEN 
Wherever critical seeing tasks are 
performed, as in laboratories, deli- 
oy | cate tool operations or surgeries, 
fubenet | these are ideal colors. They aid 
——_— | vision and reduce ocular fatigue. 
| Easy to clean and maintain. 
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Write us, Desk AF-1, 
for new free book on 
Functional Color, = 
describing how Suntile 
colors may be fitted to 
interior functions. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO. 

P.O. Box 71, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 

WEST COAST OFFICES 

The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., 470 Alabama St., San Francisco 10, Cal. 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., 1335 South LaBrea, Los Angeles 19, Cal. 
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Insulated panels of U-S-S 








WORKING UNDER ADVERSE WEATHER 
CONDITIONS, a crew of four installed 
4005 square feet of insulated Stainless 
Steel panels on this building in less 
than eight working days. The panels 
were manufactured by H. H. Robert- 
son Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; installed by 
R. A. Steelman Co., Trenton, N. J.; 
architects were Walter Kidde Con- 
structors, Inc., New York. 


PANELS were installed by spot welding 
to the structural steel framework. Their 
light weight makes handling by a mini- 
mum crew possible. 


CROSS SECTION of a complete panel for 
the fire station at United States Steel’s 
Fairless Works shows the formed Stain- 
less Steel exterior sheet, 114” of insula- 
tion and the coated steel interior. 
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Building heads for new record 
in'53 as defense controls wane 


Construction was coming into 1953 like a lion. By most accounts it would set a 


roaring new annual record, or at worst go out dipping only slightly below the 


$32.3 billion peak it established in 1952. 


Principal reasons behind a host of government and private forecasts of bigger, 
better and easier operations: 1) more civilian and military construction was still 
required for the defense program; 2) vanishing controls over materials would 
release a flood of nonessential projects; 3) the new administration was eager 
to create a more favorable climate for private enterprise; 4) the boom had sent 
employment and individual income to their highest rates in history at year’s end; 


the steadily rising Federal Reserve indus- 
trial production index reached a postwar 
high of 233 in November, only six index 
points short of its 1943 wartime peak. 


High industrial outlay. An SEC-Com- 
merce Department survey found that busi- 
ness planned to enter 1953 spending at the 
record rate of $28.7 billion annually for 
new plant and equipment. Concurring with 
the joint Commerce-Labor Department 
forecast that total new construction this 
year would rise to about $33.5 billion (AF, 
Dec. °52, News) were the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors and Harold. R. Berlin, 
vice president in charge of Johns-Man- 
ville’s building products division. Berlin 
hedged: “If the Korean war or cold war in 
general is stepped up, the optimistic esti- 
mate of a $1 billion increase would have 
to be revised considerably.” But on this 
score an authoritative government source 
disagreed: Korean or defense activity 
speed up at this stage primarily would 


—— 


boost the output from existing military 
supply facilities, have little or no effect on 
construction this year, even manpowerwise. 
At the most, a defense speed-up would 
mean that some schedules due to be reduced 
by early summer would be maintained on 
their present level. Sample: tanks, now set 
for an August cutback. 


Knife-edge economy. Builders could 
hope that positive answers on the course of 
the cold and Korean war would be forth- 
coming from the Eisenhower administra- 
tion before the spring building season. Of 
the nation’s economy, men close to the new 
President said last month that in Ike’s mind 
the most important thing was to keep it on 
an even keel. They said Eisenhower regards 
the economy as teetering on a “knife-edge” 
between potential inflation and depressian. 

Some signposts of inflation were visible 
in construction. Fir dimension lumber went 
up $3 to $5 a thousand feet. Cement prices 
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| Construction may slacken a little in 1954 
_ and 1955, but the industry can still antici- 
pate substantial, prosperous activity at 
least until 1960, two long-term government 
economic studies forecast at year’s end. 
The Department of Commerce and the 
Committee for Economic Development co- 
| operated in preparing one report, Markets 
| After the Defense Expansion. It predicted 
“another good year of business” for 1953, 
declared “a downturn in 1954 is a real 
possibility,” but thought it would not be 
until 1955 when defense spending starts to 
decline “that it will be of major impor- 
tance sizably to expand private markets to 
maintain a high level of business activity.” 
Into the report went a survey of 84 large 
firms covering 33% of American business 
investments. They planned capital invest- 
ment for plants and equipment for 1954 
and 1955 at 85% and 80%, respectively, 
of their 1952 rate. Moreover, an 18-million 
increase in population since 1945 would 
demand a large volume of schools, hospi- 





| GOVERNMENT FORECASTS BUILDING DIP IN ’54, ’55 


tals, recreational centers and other public 
and private institutional construction, the 
report pointed out. Some needed building, 
however, will be limited by the ability of 
public or private agencies to obtain financ- 
ing for it. 

The Congressional Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report surveyed prospects 
up to 1960. It based calculations on a 
population increase of 24 million in the 
1950-60 decade, said many industrialists 
plan to expand facilities in preparation for 
the huge market they see in 1960 and 
beyond despite any interim turndown. The 
legislators reported the Office of Education 
saw need between now and 1960 for $20 
billion of school construction: $10 billion 
backlog, $6 billion for growing enroll- 
ment, $4 billion for replacements. : They 
said $14 billion was needed for hospital 
construction: $1.1 billion this year, rising 
to $2.5 billion in 1955 and holding that 
level until 1960, when the need could de- 
cline to $1.9 billion. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
(expenditures in millions of dollars) 


December Year 
%e % 
Type ‘SI "52 Change ‘Si '52 Cheonge 
PRIVATE 


Residential 
(nonfarm) 840 953 +-13.5 10,973 11,101 +1.2 


Industrial 200 «=—«:187 —6.5 2,117 2,298 48.5 
Commercial 92 107 +16.3 1,371 109% —20, 
*Torat 1,674 1,789 +-6.9 21,684 21,785 +5 
PUBLIC 
Industrial 95 3 18.9 958 1,606 +67.6. 
Military 88 107 21.6 887 1,346 -+-51.7 
Residential 66 47 —28.8 595 647 +8.7 
*ToraL 692 724 +46 9,209 10,544 +145 

*GRAND 


Toran 2,366 2,513 +6.2 30,893 32,329 
Source: Joint estimates, Departments of Labor and 
Commerce. 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds eum 
of parts. 


CONSTRUCTION DOLLAR VOLUME set a record 
of $32.3 billion in 1952, 5% above 1951. But 
physical volume dropped below both 1951 and 
1950, reflecting cost increases. f 











appeared headed for a round of increases. 
One top economic adviser to Eisenhower, 
asked about prospects for a recession, said 
he was much more worried about the 
“boomlet” in business, based on post- 
election optimism. His first task, he 
thought, might be to devise ways to keep 
the boomlet from getting out of hand. 


Continued controls? Such thinking sug- 
gested a strong possibility the Republicans 
may delay junking direct controls—or at 
least that Ike will ask some sort of standby 
price and wage control laws. Sen, Homer 
Capehart (R, Ind.), new chairman of the 
Senate banking committee, which shapes 
defense controls legislation, said bluntly that 
standby controls “might be necessary.” 
In his final quarterly report for 1952, 
Defense Mobilizer Henry H. Fowler recom- - 
mended extension of wage, price and rent 
controls beyond their scheduled expiration 
April 30, but suggested that the Controlled 
Materials Plan for steel, copper and alumi- 
num could be “modified progressively” 
this year. For all practical purposes, 
materials controls on steel already were 
dead. NPA was able to honor all requests 
for steel allotments for °53’s first quarter. 
Fowler contended plans for more stock- 
piling of copper and aluminum held the 
possibility the two metals might remain 
tight throughout the year, Chairman James 
J. Russell of Revere Copper & Brass dis- 
agreed: decontrol of copper prices, now 
saddled with a multiple pricing system, 
should stimulate a bigger flow of scrap to 
refineries and boost productien 150,000 
tons (10%). That, said Russell, “would 
mark the long-awaited turning of the cor- 
ner on the acute copper shortage problem.” 


Tax-incentive plants. Another Fowler 
recommendation: a program drafted by an 
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ODM committee headed by Studebaker 
Chairman Harold S. Vance calling for ex- 
penditure of $1 to $2 billion for construc- 
tion and equipment of standby defense 
plants and large, special machine tools, 
The Vance plan would offer fast tax 
amortization to induce private industry to 
build such facilities, authorize the govern- 
ment to build the plants itself if private 
enterprise did not. 


Unless Eisenhower backed the idea, Con- 
gress would probably balk at authorizing 
direct government construction. But legisla- 
tors were likely to approve some additional 
tax write off for private building with mili- 
tary or civil defense features, authorize 
federal funds to maintain some existing de- 
fense facilities in good condition. 

Nondefense construction competing for 
builders’ attention would include such busi- 
ness as: 


> An estimated $250 million of theaters, country 
clubs and other recreation buildings previously 
blocked by materials restrictions. 


> Construction or renovation of radio studios and 


facilities for more than 100 TV stations. (The 
FCC had authorized 175 since last April, was still 
approving more this month.) A.survey by the 
National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters showed construction costs may run 
around $110,000 each, although some may be as 
elaborate as a $3.5 million center for WJBK-TV 
Detroit to be started this spring from plans by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. (Also in prospect 
were an undetermined number of small “booster” 
stations that would cost about $5,000 each.) 


The lone note of caution amidst the op- 
timism came from a surprising source: 
the US Chamber of Commerce. “Such 
unanimity,” said the chamber, “should it- 
self be a warning of precaution. This same 
widespread agreement prevailed at the be- 
ginning of 1929 and again in 1937. In both 
of these years major business declines took 
place. The record of economic forecasting 
seems to suggest that there must be at work 
an Economic Law of the Inevitability of 
Incorrect Forecasts.” The chamber’s own 
building forecast: “Total construction for 
the year may be as good as in 1952, with 
some possibility of a slight downtrend in 
the latter part of 1953.” 


More dispersal, ban on new housing, plants 
in target cities urged in civil defense study 


Since Korea, civil defense in the US has 
been like the weather: everybody talked 
about it but practically nobody did any- 
thing about it. This month, a task force 
of 88 scientists, educators, businessmen 
and government experts handed top de- 
fense agencies a report on the problem 
that bristled with get-tough recommenda- 
tions involving construction. 

The reporting group, Associated Uni- 
versities Inc, which operates Brookhaven 
(L.I.) National Laboratory for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, contained nine mem- 
ber universities: Cornell, Columbia, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, MIT, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, Rochester and Yale. It was 
directed by Vice-President Otto L. Nelson 
of New York Life Insurance Co., who is 
a retired brigadier general. 


More dispersion. One of the three cor- 
nerstones of survival under an attack 
which might strike any section of the 
nation, the report declared, is a stern pro- 
gram for decreasing target vulnerability 
by gradually reducing factory and popu- 
lation concentrations found around most 
big cities. (The other two: better air de- 
fense, a civil defense system on an equal 
footing with military defense.) To pump 
more space into cities and suburbs alike, 
the report urged these steps: 

> No. residential construction in “Class | 
vulnerable areas” except replacements 
which produce a 20% drop in population 
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density. A Class I vulnerable area: one 
with employment of 16,000 or more indus- 
trial workers inside a 4 mi. wide diameter, 
with a residential or daytime population 
of 200,000 or more, or one with strategi- 
cally important installations. 

> Similar restrictions on commercial build- 
ing, with replacements reducing the ratio 
of floor area to lot area by 20%. 

> An ironclad ban against new plants of 
all kinds in “Class I” areas. 

>In “Class II vulnerable areas”—usually 
found on the fringes of Class I zones—no 
residential construction denser than 5,000 
sq. ft. of lot per building. A “Class II 
area: one with population from 8,000 to 
16,000 persons per sq. mi. 

> For new or nondefense supporting build- 
ings in Class II areas, the ratio of floor 
area to lot area must not exceed 1 to 1. 
(The average for central districts of most 
US cities is now under 2.4 to 1, said the 
report, but for skyscraper clusters like 
Rockefeller Center it is 10 to 1.) 

>A ban on defense plants in both Class 
I and II areas, 


Mandatory shelters. Inside choice tar- 
get areas, said the report, these steps must 
be taken: 

> New buildings should conform to bomb- 
resistant standards. 

> The government should compel construc- 
tion of shelter areas inside new buildings. 
(The report pointed out what most archi- 
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Philadelphia department 
store sells apartments 


On Jan. 12, Gimbels in Philadelphia opened 
a department unique in US department-store 
annals, began selling cooperative apartments 
(above). The experiment looked like a success: 
even before models went on display, Philadel- 
phians had responded to advance ballyhoo by 
plunking down deposits on 60 of the 300 units 
(cost, $37 to $177 per month). The $3.2 million 
structure to be built near fashionable Ritten- 
house Square was designed by George S. Idell, 
AIA, sponsored by Peoples Bond & Mortgage Co. 


tects know but few clients seem to care: 
such shelters can be included at “nominal 
cost.” Civil defense officials put the extra 
cost of atom blast protection in new build- 
ings at 3%.) 

>In all steel frame or reinforced concrete 
buildings, the framing members should be 
tied together to form a structural unit that 
will resist all loadings as a single unit. 
Bearing walls should not be used in vul- 
nerable areas. 


How to do it. Fully aware that the busi- 
ness-as-usual segment of the construction 
industry would raise a cry that the pro- 
posals would disrupt industry practices 
and raise costs, the report challenged the 
federal government to face the problem 
squarely, overcome it with leadership “that 
is now lacking.” The report criticized DPA 
and other federal agencies handling fast 
tax write off and defense procurement for 
not insisting on more dispersion. It called 
attention to the pressure FHA and PHA 
could focus on its residential require- 
ments through their mortgage insurance 
and public housing programs. It noted 
that while local building codes and zoning 
laws are the exclusive domain of local gov- 
ernments, federal intervention to protect 
the nation’s defense may be necessary if 
they fail to act. 

The diagnosis found one comforting 
thought: “American cities are growing 
so fast that reasonable controls over new 
development could effect a large reduc- 
tion in over-all vulnerability.” For in- 
stance, the physical structures of cities 
(houses, streets, stores, schools, factories, 
water system) grew 25% last decade. 
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Office building revival gets bolder; will set a record 


Ever since the depression burned owners with disastrous 26% vacancy rates, 
office building construction across the nation had generally lain in the doldrums. 
Only Manhattan, Pittsburgh, Dallas and Houston had experienced sizeable (over 


114 million sq. ft.) postwar construction. 


This month, the evidence was piling up that office building for the rental 
market was emerging from the storm cellar. To H. F. Manning of Architects 
Holabird, Root & Burgee it looked like ‘“‘a small boom.” Boom or not, clearly 
1953 would set a national postwar record. At least six cities, Albany, Chicago, 
Denver, Jersey City, Louisville and Miami, would see their first rental market 
office construction of any size in more than 20 yrs. In 11] more cities, a Forum 


survey found office building underway or stirring. 


In only four of 21 cities 


studied (Kansas City, Seattle, Philadelphia and Boston) were there no signs of 


office construction. 

98% occupancy. Availability of mate- 
rials would make it easier to build this 
year. But more important were continued 
high occupancy rates. Chicago management 
specialist James Downs Jr. estimated this 
month that occupancy was now 96,2% 
nationally, In its semiannual survey last 
Oct. (2,500 buildings, 2.28 million feet of 
space), the National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers found 98.03% 
occupancy. The 1.97% vacancy compared 
with a postwar high of 2.59% in May, 1950 
(just before Korea), 10 to 12% from 
1925-30, and 26% in 1933-34. 


Air conditioning was universal. Tenants 





NEW ORLEANS has a $5 million 14-story com- 
bination hotel and office building under con- 
have 200 
auditorium for the adjoining Roosevelt Hotel, 
65,000’ of space for Shell Oil, and 83,000’ of 


additional rental offices. August Perez & Asso- 


struction. It will rooms and an 


ciates are architects, and the Westminster Corp. 
Texas Oil is erecting a 95,000’ 
building. Since 1950 five other office structures 
with 500,000’ of space have risen. 


owner-builders. 


Sy 
ONE OF HOUSTON’S new buildings started this 
year is the 20-story South Texas National Bank 
building, designed by Architect Kenneth Franz- 
heim with an aluminum and extruded ceramics 
exterior. 


were happy to pay 50 to 60¢ a sq. ft. extra 
for the comfort and increased employee ef- 
ficiency. Parking facilities were considered 
a must in some cities, like Atlanta and Los 
Angeles; in others, they were rated a great 
asset but not absolutely necessary. Cost- 
and maintenance-conscious owners were in- 
sisting on engineered, modular floor lay- 
outs that made partition relocations quick 
and cheap, were turning more and more to 
operatorless elevators to cut running costs 
(see p. 154). 

In New York, the postwar appetite for 
midtown office space still seemed almost 
a bottomless pit. Since 1946, 5.4 million 
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Photos: (top left) C. F. 
Weber; (right) John T. 
Bills; (bottom left) Bob 
Bailey. 
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sq. ft. had been added to the city’s supply. 
This year, at least eight more rental struc- 
tures would rise, adding another 2.5 mil- 
lion sq. ft. (in addition to three owner- 
occupied offices) . 

That was still a long way behind the 
average of 4.8 million feet a year built 
in the world’s office capital from 1928 
through 1931. But Frederick Hardy of 
Cushman & Wakefield, one of the city’s 
big realty brokers, averred: “I could rent 
1 million feet of space tomorrow if I 
could find it in the right location at the 
right price.” 


Lenders at the helm. Builder Norman 
Tishman said midtown Manhattan could 
readily absorb about 12 million feet of 
new space, more than double its postwar 
total. Said Cushman & Wakefield’s Vice- 
president L’Huillier S, Sheaff: “We don’t 
need to fear any wild amount of specula- 
tive bvilding. Lenders will look carefully 
. prevent the debacle of 1929.” 


New York’s upcoming construction—all con- 
centrated around Grand Central Terminal—in- 
cluded two office buildings on Park Ave., ‘once 
the showpiece street of luxury apartments, They 
were a 400,000’ Tishman building (see cut) 
and a 300,000 sq. ft. structure being built by ex- 
actress Marion Davies. They marked continuation 
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MIAMI’S AINSLEY BUILDING will be city’s first 
multistory downtown office structure since 1937. 
The $2.5 million structure has welded steel 
frame because city forbids riveting noise. Morris 
Lapidus was architect, Oboler & Clark, struc- 
tural engineers. 


JERSEY CITY’S FIRST office construction in dec- 
ades will be a 15-story building erected on 
stilts over the Hudson & Manhattan Tube’s 
tracks at Journal Square. The $6 million 300,000’ 
structure was designed by Vincent J. Cerreta. 
Owner-builders are L. N. Rosenbaum, Bernard 
Rodetsky. 


































Not Since Plaster Was Discovered 
Has Anything So Amazing Been Announced! 


PLASTER-WELD 





The Algeless Konding Agent 


THAT PERMANENTLY BONDS 
GYPSUM AND ACOUSTICAL PLASTERS TO 
PLASTER, CONCRETE OR ANYTHING ELSE! 


For 7 years PLASTER-WELD has been rigorously tested—in laboratories, on jobs. 
Never has a PLASTER-WELD bond let go! This amazing liquid bonds plaster 
forever to any surface—damp or dry, hot or cold, rough or smooth, porous or 
non-absorptive—in any climate, under almost any conditions. 


On new construction—resurfacing old walls (including Kraftex)—alteration work—or 
repairs—PLASTER-WELD does unbelievable things unbelievably well! For ex- 
ample, it bonds plaster to glass or metal— permanently! It bonds plaster to hard- 
board or wood—permanently! It bonds plaster directly to concrete—permanently! 
It bonds plaster to concrete or cinder block, plain or painted plaster, brick, 
sheetrock, rocklath, tile— permanently! 


You apply PLASTER-WELD with brush, roller or spraygun, covering 500 to 800 sq. ft. 
per gallon. You let it dry 40 minutes. Then—at once, or in a day, a week or a 
year—you trowel on a coat of plaster. The plaster is there to stay ... a bond 
unaffected by time . . . a bond many times stronger than any hydraulic cemen- 
titious material known. 


Want to know how PLASTER-WELD will save time, labor and money—save headaches, 
trouble and future costs too? Write for informative bulletins and name of 
nearest distributor. 


Investigated by finest Architectural, Construction and Con- 
tracting Firms, and proved on such jobs as walls, ceilings 
and columns on 
: WARDMAN PARK HOTEL, Washington, D. C. 
. CATAWBA SANATORIUM, Roanoke, Va. 
1001 CONNECTICUT AVENUE BUILDING, Washington, D. C. 
QUEBEC HOUSE, Washington, D. C. 
FERNALD PROJECT (ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION) 
MIAMI VALLEY HOSPITAL, Dayton, Ohio 
SKYLINE APARTMENTS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LARSEN PRODUCTS CORP., 4760 ELM STREET, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 








Larsen Products Corp. 
4760 Elm St., Bethesda, Maryland 


Please send full information on applications and advantages of PLASTER-WELD, “the 
bond that never lets go.” 


Name 


Firm .- 


OSU he nae Zone.. State 
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of a new trend. In a few years virtually all of Park 
Ave from Grand Central to 57th St., 12 blocks 
north, weuld be converted to office buildings. One 
big reason: rent control made luxury apartments 
unprofitable. Uris Bros., for instance, were fight- 
ing in court to get possession of a block front, 18- 
story building, demolish it and erect an office this 
year or next. Just above Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
the Astor estate. held a block of ritzy apartments 
that seemed likely to be replaced by a combina- 
tion office building-hotel although some authorities 
thought the location made 100% office building 
the best potential. So far almost all Manhattan 
office construction was by speculative builders, 
the Astors and other old family landowners seem- 
ingly waiting for postwar construction costs to 
decline. 

Rents held steady, with the bulk of the space 
(all air-conditioned) bringing $5 to $7 a foot on 
(about 20 yrs.). 
The range was from $4 for several floors to $7.50 


whole-floor, long term leases 


and $8 a foot for choice tower suites, fractional 
space subleased briefly from tenants acquiring 
enough space for future expansion. 

Surprisingly, non-air-conditioned space in first- 
class prewar buildings rented for only about 50¢ 
a foot less. Reasons: there was little available; 
what there was came in small lots for lease terms 
as short as 5 yrs. 


Atlanta: $2.40 a foot. Outside New 
York, one of the busiest builders of office 
space was Ben Massell of Atlanta. Since 
the war, he had built 800,000 sq. ft. of 
offices in six structures of six to eight 
stories with air conditioning and parking 
space. Rents averaged an amazing $2.40 a 
foot, against prices in other cities from $4 
to $6.50. This year Massell will erect three 
more buildings totaling another 350,000’ 
and renting from $2.75 to $3 a foot (only 


one downtown). His secret: cheap land 
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(about two miles from midcity), simple 
construction, long leases, 12 to 15 yr. 
financing. The situation elsewhere: 


N. Y. An eight-story, 135,000’ air- 
conditioned building with basement parking for 
100 cars will be erected on a State St. plot 
leased from Equitable Life, despite start of 
New York State’s edge-of-town office campus: that 
eventually will let state departments move from 
more than a million feet of rented quarters. 


Albany, 


Chicago. The Prudential Insurance Co’s Midwest 
headquarters building, for 1955 occupancy, was 
Chicago’s first new office structure with space 
for outsiders (720,000’) since the 20's. It 
was leasing rapidly at $6.50 a foot. Still un- 
announced: a 10-story downtown rental building 
on the boards of a leading architectural firm. 


Dallas. Completed through 1952: 16 buildings 
with 1.6 million feet at a cost of $28 million. 
Under construction or announced for this year: 
nine buildings with 1.8 million feet at a cost 
of $51 million (one a 40-story Republic National 
Bank tower [see cut], another a 50-story sky- 
scraper to be erected by Leo F. Corrigan). 


Denver. The city’s first two postwar rental 
structures, both to be started this year, would 
be a $15 million, 20-story, 400,000’ building 
erected by Webb & Knapp and Boettcher Realty 
Co., and a $6 milion, 20-story, 250,000’ build- 
ing to be built by fabulous Clint Murchison, the 
Dallas oilman. 


Houston. Eight buildings with 1.5 million feet 
of rental space had been completed since the war. 
Three more with 410,000’ of space were under 
construction or scheduled this year at a cost of 


$13 million. 


Louisville. First rental space construction since 
the war would be a $4 million, 19-story addition 
to the 4-story Martin Brown building, raising 
its area from 52,000 to 192,000 sq. ft. 


Pittsburgh. Activity was halting as a vacancy 
rate approaching 10% was reported after comple- 


———— 

ALUMINUM SHEATHING will be used on 
newest $14 million Tishman Realty & Con- 
struction Co. building (left) at 99 Park 
Ave., New York. Unesthetic cake mold 
design is partly the result of archaic New 
York zoning law. 


W. D. Peugh is the architect. 


SAN FRANCISCO building for Equitable 
Life Assurance Society to be started in 
July will rise 26 stories, cost $10.5 million. 


* NEWS 


tion of seven notable postwar structures in the 
Golden Triangle. Only important structure in 
sight this year was a $1.3 million, six-story Rem- 
ington Rand building with three stories for rent. 

In Washington, where the expanding 
government for years had been ready to 
rent almost anything available, postwar 
totaled 22 office structures. 
Latest scheduled was a $26 million office 
and hotel development by Morris Cafritz. 
Washington zoning laws limit building 
heights to 130’. But last month the city 
gave construction a new incentive by rais- 
ing the maximum allowable floors from 
12 to 13. 


construction 


Conversion & caution. Where construc- 
tion of office space lagged, the reasons 
were summed up by Board Chairman John 
Taylor of J. C. Nichols Co. in Kansas City: 
“Builders just don’t believe they can get 
rates up high enough to realize a return 
at current building costs.” In Boston, 
where only a driblet of space (64,000’) 
had been built since the war, brok- 
ers called anything 25 to 30 yrs. old 
“new.” In Philadelphia, buildings con- 
verted from garages were providing much 
of the postwar office space. The switch 
brought owners more return, too. Typical- 
ly, a garage might be sold for $4 a sq. ft. 
(including $1.50 of land), reconditioned 
for $1 to $5 a foot and then rented for 
$2 a foot instead of the 50-60¢ it brought 
before. 

Despite its upturn, office construction 
was still the epitome of caution: it re- 
quired big chunks of venture capital. 
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BUILT-ON SUNSHADES, vertical and horizontal 
fins to reduce direct sun and tessen cooling costs 
were designed by Architect William Lrscaze for 
New York tower. 
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Polished Misco Wire Glass, highest achieve- 
ment of the rolled glass manufacturer's art, 
combines the utmost in protection with 
modern beauty. 
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Polished Wire Glass by Mississippi, approved 
fire safeguard, helps prevent drafts. . . is 
effective in holding fires within bounds 
of origin. 


This Seal 
Identifies 
Mississippi 
Wire Glass 
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Records over the years conclusively demonstrate that Mississippi Wire Glass, approved fire 
retardant No. 32, is a dependable defense against the spread of fire. For over half a cen- 
tury architects and engineers have specified Mississippi Wire Glass...the original solid wire 
glass upon which the Underwriters’ Standard was based in 1899... the standard today by 
which all others are judged. Mississippi Wire Glass affords constant protection at minimum cost 


in windows, doors, transoms, skylights, fire escapes, vertical shafts, parti- 
tions, exterior walls and all other places where fire or breakage protection 
is required. Carried in stock by distributors of quality glass everywhere. 


Where full vision is not required, obscure Mississippi Wire Glass 
is available with either hexagonal or Misco wire netting. 


MISSISSIPP Lots yo 
y COMPANY Send For Catalog No. 5! 


Free Samples on Request. 


See our catalog in Archite¢ 
tural File or write for copy 





88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK e@ CHi 420 © FULELATONW, CALIF 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Trend of offices to suburbs poses problems 
for New York's ritzy Westchester County 


President Frank P. Tufaro of the New 
York State Home Builders Assn. took a 
look last month at a recently observable 
trend around Manhattan and decided: 
“Business is on the move from big cities 
to the suburbs.” 

Tufaro, an active builder in glamorous 
Westchester County, probably the nation’s 
richest residential area, meant more than 
the exodus of New York City offices to 
suburbia. He thought the trend would 
spread across the nation. 


Only New York? So far, there was litle 
evidence outside New York to bolster 
Tufaro’s forecast. In Detroit, MacManus, 
John & Adams, an advertising agency, 
moved its headquarters from downtown 
to a wooded spot on a Bloomfield Hills 
hillside 20 mi. away. Cargill Inc., the na- 
tion’s largest grain trader, moved from 
downtown Minneapolis to the shores of 
Lake Minnetonka six years ago. Two St. 
Louis firms were building suburban offices 
and one had moved from Kansas City to 
the outskirts. But in San Francisco, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle, Chi- 
cago and Cleveland there was little or no 
indication of companies leaving town. 

In Tufaro’s own bailiwick—435 sq. mi. 
of rocky, hilly countryside and small 
towns generally unsuited for and unwilling 
to harbor large industrial plants—the out- 
ward-bound movement of elite business 
firms was well defined if small: by the 
start of the year, more than 50 companies 
with New York offices (including nine 
large ones) had bought Westchester Coun- 
ty land with the idea of moving some or 
all of their offices out of Manhattan. 


Roll of big names. The shift began in 
1950 when General Foods bought a 48- 
acre tract near White Plains—the favorite 
town for Westchester-bound offices, Its $5 
million executive office building is under 
construction. Last summer, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. (one of the nation’s ten 
largest) took options on 286 acres of 
Westchester estate for a $17 million group 
of executive offices and laboratories (AF, 
July °52, News). Later, General Electric 
acquired 186 acres. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. broke ground last month 
for an $8 million long lines switching and 
relay center at White Plains (see p. 45). 
Nestle’s Co. was occupying two rented 
buildings at White Plains until it builds 
its own offices near General Foods. Stan- 
dard-Vacuum Oil Co., a Far East joint 
venture of Socony-Vacuum and Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, announced in mid-No- 
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vember the purchase of a 25-acre office 
site at Rye, subject to rezoning. The com- 
pany planned to move its staff of 700 
there from three scattered Manhattan 
buildings in 1954, Allstate Insurance Co. 
announced it will move its executive offices 
to an eight-acre tract at Harrison. 

Riding the tide, Contractor Sam Mins- 
koff & Sons of New York announced plans 
for a $2 million speculative, six-story of- 
fice building in downtown White Plains. 
Minskoff solved the parking problem by 
locating alongside an 800-car municipal 
parking lot. So the basement will accom- 
modate only 75 cars. 

Reasons behind corporate moves varied. 
Many a big Manhattan company is scat- 
tered inefficiently throughout several build- 
ings (like Standard-Vacuum and Union 
Carbide), cannot readily find more space 
except in new buildings at, say, $6 a sq. 
ft—two or three times what companies 
pay for similar space under long-term 
leases in old buildings nearby. Although 
executives do not like to talk about it, fear 
of atom bombing probably influences de- 
cisions as does the noise and crush of city 
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trafhe and congestion, and the fact that 
many top brass already live in Westches- 
ter County or adjacent Connecticut. 


Housing headaches. Whatever else it 
brings, the transition in Westchester Coun- 
ty promised a crop of problems that other 
suburbs could do well to watch. Some ofh- 
cials feared the advantages which drew 
firms to Westchester—good schools, parks, 
parkways, rail transportation and country- 
like scenery—would be submerged. Worst 
of all, they feared zooming taxes such as 
have confronted many a suburban com: 
munity whose postwar housing boom has 
swamped its school system and municipal 
services, 

So far, tax rates have remained stable 
($4.33 per $100 in White Plains, for in- 
stance). And the county was doing its best 
to open the door to corporate invasion 
only for firms whose plants will not add 
to school costs. Said Harold Delaney of 
the Westchester County Assn., a leading 
backer of selective surrender to com- 
merce: “These home offices won’t cost 
the communities much. They add a great 
deal through tax assessments. And they 
won’t demand mwch of anything in the 
way of special services. They take care of 
their own roads. They won’t need in- 
creased fire or police protection. They 


Harang & Biaugecud 


Strasbourg housing project hailed as ‘second radiant city’ 


One of war-torn Europe’s most impressive re- 
construction jobs was nearing completion this 
month for bombed-out residents of Strasbourg, 
France. The 808-unit apartment project (model 
above), designed by Architect Eugene Elie 
Beaudouin, had so captured the fancy of French 
newspapers they were calling it a second ‘‘radi- 
ant city.’’ And plans were afoot for a duplicate 
at Draveil, near Paris. 

The 11 buildings range from 2 to 14 stories 
high. Bigger apartments for families with 


children are concentrated in the low ones. 
Concrete wall panels—bearing for low buildings 
and curtain for structures over 4 stories—were 
prefabricated on the site. At 20,000 francs per 
cu. meter ($1.43 a cu. ft.), Beaudouin said the 
project will cost only $1.55 billion francs ($3.9 
million), about 20% less than the going rate for 
residential building in France. Under construc- 
tion for 18 months, the project is due for com- 
pletion in March. One amenity: balconies that 
total 41/2 mi. " 
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TRUSCON 
DOUBLE-HUNG 
STEEL WINDOWS 


assure architectural 
beauty and strength 





In this spacious new Baltimore 
apartment building, Truscon Series 138 
Double-Hung Steel Windows lend 
flowing architectural lines and provide 
adequate sunlighting, with easily 
controlled ventilation. 


An impression of extra spaciousness in room 
area, and sweeping views of the landscape, 
are achieved by well-selected, well-known 
window combinations and placements. 








Long-term economy of maintenance 

is assured by these Truscon Windows. 

Because they are steel, they will not sag, warp, 

or rot. Their snug fit and built-in stainless 

steel weatherstripping help cut fuel costs, too. 











Truscon Residential Swing and Slide Steel Doors 
furnish sharply modern notes; save space; 

and assure trouble-free, easily operated door 
service at all times. These doors are 
competitively priced with doors of any other 
material, and at the same time offer important 
installation economies and conveniences. 


Write for complete specifications on 

Truscon Series 138 Double-Hung Steel 
Windows and Truscon Residential Interior Steel 
Doors, and for illustrated literature on the 
complete line of Truscon Steel Building Products. 







Marylander Apartments, Baltimore, Md. 
Hal A. Miller & Associates, Architects 
John H. Hampshire, Inc., Plastering Contractors 
Baltimore Contracting, Inc., General Contractors. 


TRUSCON® STEEL DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1102 ALBERT STREET ¢ YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


MARK OF MERIT 
PRODUCTS 


TRUSCON 


a name you can build on 
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are even putting in their own sewers.” 
The hardest problem emerging was how 
to build housing for modestly paid cleri- 
cal help. Homes are not cheap in West- 
chester. Yet Tufaro estimated that three 
out of four newcomers will need apart- 
ments renting for under $100 a month, or 
homes selling from $12,000 to $18,000. 
Many a Westchester city, fighting to pre- 
serve its high-toned integrity, has been leg- 
islating larger and larger minimum lot 
sizes. The town of Bedford has a four-acre 
minimum. One-acre minima are common. 
When one builder contracted to buy acre- 
age in Mt. Pleasant, erect up to 800 small 
homes, the town board rezoned most of it 
into acre lots which balked the develop- 
ment. Later, the tract was sold to GE. 


City hopes and fears. A few Manhattan 
realtors viewed the flight to the suburbs 
with grave misgiving. One was Broker 
James Felt, who wrote: “The movement 
of middle-income population out of the 
city and the heightening interest on the 
part of large organizations in locating 
their offices and plants beyond city limits 
should not be accepted with complac- 
ency.” To Felt, the census disclosures were 
alarming: New York’s nonwhite popula- 
tion swelled 62.4% between 1940 and 
1950, while its white population grew only 
2%. Felt thought this increase in New 
York’s low-income families was an “under- 
lying cause” of the city’s chronic and stag- 
gering deficits. 

Most others view the shift with more 
equanimity. As the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce pointed out at 
year’s end, for every firm that has left 
for the suburbs, “others have eagerly 
sought the space left behind.” Editorial- 
ized the Herald Tribune recently: “All that 
is happening here is merely that New 
York City is bursting its bounds.” 














AT&T’S SWITCHING center at White Plains will 
mean a move from Manhattan for 540 adminis- 


trative employes, 5% of long lines force in NY. 
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Another House group raps military waste in 
construction but picks some poor examples 


During his campaign, General Eisenhower 
promised to restudy military spending for 
waste and duplication. Last month, the 
Pentagon had a foretaste of how the GOP 
might go about it. Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 
(R, Mass.), new chairman of the Senate 
armed services committee, invoked a sel- 
dom-used committee power to halt the 
spending of some $60 million for over- 
seas air bases pending a top-level review 
by Ike. Said Sen. Styles Bridges (R, N.H.), 
new president pro tem of the Senate: “We 
are going to set up a commission to look 
for ways of eliminating waste in the armed 
forces, including waste in construction. It 
will be made up of engineers, scientists, 
union leaders and other authorities.” 

As far as waste in construction went, 
Frank R. Creedon, the outgoing Defense 
Department regime’s director of installa- 
tions, was well on the way to a formula 
which could answer the most frequently 
voiced complaint of Congressional inves- 
tigators: an inexcusable lack of uniform- 
ity. Creedon, fighting both inertia and in- 
tra-service jealousy, hoped to put across a 
set of uniform construction criteria for 
repetitive-type buildings like barracks, 
mess halls, BOQs, warehouses. 

Old construction hand Creedon still 
did not know whether Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson would keep him on the 
job. Said Creedon hopefully: “I do want 
to accomplish something.” 


Whack the budget? Congressmen who 
aimed at accomplishing a reduction in the 
proposed $2.7 billion budget for military 
construction got more talking points from 
Rep. Porter Hardy’s subcommittee on gov- 
ernment operations. Joining the year-long 
Congressional dirge over profligacy in mil- 
itary building, the Hardy subcommittee (a 
creature of the old Congress) cited 15 
Army, Navy and Air Force domestic bases 
for building practices it considered waste- 
ful. It complained about a wide range of 
unit costs for similar buildings for the 
three services in similar climates, said the 
military still has failed to discriminate be- 
tween what is needed now and later. 
The committee offered one explanation 
for varying costs for similar structures: 
“The construction cost of barracks for less 
than 200 men is... very costly.” At Ft. 
Knox, for example, investigators found the 
army paid $650 more per man than usual 
for small-size barracks. Recently, the serv- 
ices have switched entirely to big barracks. 
The Hardy group complained that the 
Air Force was hiding the extra cost of its 
dormitory-style barracks by cutting con- 


struction standards, The result, it said, was 
a structure with greater eye appeal, but 
one that probably would prove costly to 
maintain. At the Ft. Worth Quartermaster 
Depot, the probers noted that each new 
warehouse was being built with 6,000 sq. 
ft. of administrative space—an apparent 
waste of money since that base like most 
others already had enough office space. 
Like many another Congressional inves- 
tigation, the Hardy report also censured 
as extravagant some building features 
which might actually be the wisest pos- 
sible use of taxpayer money. Construction 
men were disconcerted to read that the 
committee thought folding plastic parti- 
tions in classrooms and wide use of double- 
glazing at the Air Force’s Limestone, Me. 
base were examples of “plush features.” 


$1 billion cutback. As the repeated Con- 
gressional gripes piled up, Ass’t Air Force 
Secretary Edwin V. Huggins disclosed that 
cost studies and lower construction stan- 
dards have enabled the Air Force to cut $1 
billion from its base buildup program. 
The cut comes off the $9.5 billion the Air 
Force estimated last spring it would take 
to build accommodations for expanding 
from 48 to 143 wings. 

But Air Force building men defended 
dormitory-style barracks vigorously, In- 
dividual rooms, they argued, best serve 
round-the-clock airbase operations. Besides 
they encourage re-enlistments, which saves 
much of the $18,000 cost of training new 
airmen.- But the Air Force is still building 
two-story, 133-man barracks and three- 
story, 198-man units. It has abandoned 85- 
man barracks, which the committee saw. 


Milwaukee kills rent control 


On Labor Day Democratic ‘Congressional 
candidate Andrew Biemiller announced Mil- 
waukee had been placed under critical 
defense area rent control. Postscripts: 
Biemiller lost the election; last month the 
council voted 25-2 to remove the controls. 
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Source: GSureau of Labor Statistics 


BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES dipped from an 
index of 118.4 in November to 118.3 in December, 
rounding out a stable year in which the high 
and low points were never more than one 
point apart. e 
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PAX is asystem of ‘inside’ telephones, 
separate from the public telephones, 
and owned by the user. 

PAX is completely automatic and estab- 
lishes all “‘inside’’ calls, within sec- 
onds, at any time! 


PAX Saves on public telephones and 
switchboard—permits marked econ- 
omies in rented equipment. 

PAX is manufactured by the originator 
of the automatic telephone. 

Pax telephones and switchboards are 
identical in quality with your public 
telephone equipment. 


See our catalog in Sweet's 
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Syetems FACT FILE 


‘LIENT OWNED TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Savings of almost 50% per year are reported by one company whose 
planners specified a P-A-X Business Telephone System of the type 
described in this fact-filled file! 


These user-owned systems (entirely separate from the city telephones) 
give quick, dependable inside telephone service for tighter management 
control. Business buildings work better when a completely automatic 
P-A-X Business Telephone System unites all employees through speedy 
contact ...steps up customer service—saves man-hours and money. 
Facts and figures about P-A-X Systems are now organized and “‘pack- 
aged” in a working Fact File. Its contents will inform and guide planners 
who wish to incorporate the striking advantages and economies of P-A-X 
internal communication in new or modernizing building programs. P-A-X 
Fact Files are now available upon request; just send the coupon below. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Il. 
Offices in principal cities. Export Distributors: 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


PLEASE SEND AN ARCHITECT’S 
P-A-X FACT FILE TO: 


b ° Name... R Y lal 
usiness eer re 
telephone Street Address................ccceeees 
Cit eae ae 
systems - we 


Mail to 
Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 
1033 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Congress faces fight over bid. shopping bill, 
Fanny May, reshuffle of building bureaus 


As the 83d Congress took its seats, build- 
ing’s legislative horoscope took on a new 
luster. Not since the Hoover regime 
reached its halfway mark in 1929 had 
both the legislative and administrative 
branches exhibited such signs of friend- 
ship toward the business community. Yet 
if building men would not be crowded off 
the road so many times with reform inno- 
vations or new controls, they were less 
confident they would be freed from strait- 
jackets imposed during 20 yrs. of New and 
Fair Deals. GOPers, while anxious to slow 
paternalism, knew the political appeal of 
many New Deal measures, would stop, look 
and listen before scrapping some of them. 


Nine lives of public housing. Public 
housing, for example, had a sizable block 
of adherents in the Republican party, al- 
though it runs against the grain of the 
high command. Eisenhower had taken no 
public stand on the issue but except for 
Senator Taft his team of Congressional 
leaders has no love for the program. Ac- 
tually, Ike and his cohorts will find a pub- 
lic housing appropriation bill unavoid- 
able. They may stop all new starts and 
look for a new and cheaper approach to 
low-rent housing needs—perhaps new fed- 
eral aids to rehabilitation of old housing. 
But yearly grants for projects in operation 
or abuilding still will have to be paid. The 
tab now totals $18 million a year. In a 
few years, it will rise to $54 million as 
projects already authorized are completed. 

Best bet on subsidized housing: a token 
program will squeak through Congress- 
probably less than the 35,000 starts legis- 
lators reluctantly allowed last year and 
set as the limit for future years. Nobody 
considered Truman’s farewell budget re- 
quest for 75,000 units seriously. 


Industry divided. On some building 
measures, Congress might have a hard 
time making up its mind because the in- 
dustry itself was divided. In that cate- 
gory: the anti-bid-shopping bill introduced 
in the House on opening day, plans to re- 
organize the government's construction and 
housing agencies, and Fanny May. 

The bid-shopping bill promised a nasty 
row between general contractors and spe- 
cialty contractors. The measure would 
require general contractors to né.uwe sub- 
contractors and their bid prices when 
submitting general bids on all federal 
projects. Except for opposition of gov- 
ernment building agencies, who generally 
agree with general contractors that such 
rules would cost taxpayers money, the 
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bill would stand a fair chance of passage. 

The special powers Congress granted 
the executive branch to reshuffle bureaus 
and departments will expire April 1. Un- 
der this streamlined procedure, shifts pro- 
posed by the President become effective 
unless either House of Congress rejects 
them within 60 days. To let Eisenhower 
put through his own plans for rearrang- 
ing federal administration, the enabling 
legislation will be extended. 


Consolidate or scatter? A long time 
dream of reorganizers has been to consoli- 
date construction in one bureau instead of 
the dozen which now have a finger or a 
whole hand in it. Most plans make the In- 
terior Department the chosen instrument, 
lumping public building, the public roads 
program, reclamation and irrigation, and 
the rivers, harbors and flood control func 
tions of the Army engineers. 

From Hoover through Truman, how- 
ever, administrations have proved unable 
to strip the Corps of its civil work. In a 
century of log rolling on Capitol Hill, 
the engineers have so endeared themselves 
to lawmakers as to become sacrosanct. Con- 
tractor groups, anxious to preserve their 
satisfactory relations with engineer officers, 
have always helped the Corps maintain the 
status quo. Whether Ike will wade into this 
fight, try to make the politically potent 
engineers stick to military work was still 
an open question. 

A complete reshuffling of housing agen- 
cies, strongly urged by most of the build- 
ing industry and some Eisenhower advis- 
ers, would also be up for debate in Con- 
gress. Strong sentiment favored killing 
HHFA, assigning its research and slum 
development elsewhere, leaving FHA and 
the Home Loan Bank Board independent. 

Fanny May (Federal National Mort- 
gage Assn.) looked like a sure-fire battle- 
ground. Bankers, insurance companies and 
conservative Congressmen would like to 
see the government secondary mortgage 
market that buoys up FHA and VA paper 
liquidated. But many homebuilders will 
fight for its continuance. On_ balance, 
Fanny May seemed unlikely to be given 
any more taxpayer money to buy mort- 
gages. Its power to issue advance commit- 
ments for defense, military and disaster 
housing expires June 30. It may win a 
erudging extension of this power. 

Two identical bills that would make the 
mortgage fraternity squirm were intro- 
duced by Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers (R, 
Mass.), chairman of the House veterans 
affairs committee, and Rep. Olin D. 


NEWS 


Teague (D, Tex.), ranking minority com- 
mitteeman. They would extend the gov- 
ernment’s direct lending program for GI 
home loans two more years from its pres- 
ent expiration June 30. The measures 
would let the government lend up to $25 
million per quarter to veterans unable to 
find 4% loans from commercial lenders. 
Unhappy at the possibility of continued 
political interference with interest rates, 
lenders ruefully recalled the landslide vote. 
by which Congress approved the, last ex- 
tension to the direct loan program. 


Smoother sailing. Some legislative mat- 
ters faced no quarrels. Both AFL and con- 
tractor spokesmen have agreed on amend- 
ing the Taft-Hartley law giving the indus- 
try a clear-cut exemption from its union 
representation provisions. A likely ver- 
sion: the Taft-Humphrey bill, which 
passed the Senate last May; it permits 
contractors to make agreements with 
unions before work begins, permits a_ 
union-shop contract requiring workers: to 
join a union after seven days. 

Little opposition was in gight anywhere » 
for giving FHA insurance ceilings another ~ 
boost. Chief reason: FHA is self-support- 
ing. Title | repair and modernization loans 
have limped along on payoffs since the 
$1.25 billion insurance ceiling was reached 
five months ago. The regular FHA pro- 
gram under Title Il and the defense 
housing Title IX section, for which the 
insurance lid is $1114 billion, will run 
dry before 1953 is out. 


Code revision sought to 
check NY theater slump 


For 25 yrs., not a legitimate theater has 
been built in New York City, the nation’s 
stage capital. One reason: the city’s obso- 
lete building code, which forbids building 
above a stage, forbids theaters above or 
below street level in commercial structures. 
Yet movie theaters can be tucked into 
skyscrapers, even though they include a 
stage for live shows, 

Three years ago, City Councilman Hugh 
Quinn introduced bills to wipe out such 
discrimination, permit sale of liquor in 
theaters, and ease the total ban on smok- 
ing (which also applies only to legitimate 
theaters). Last month, prodded by theater 
owners suffering from Broadway’s slump, 
New York’s fire department and creaking 
department of housing and buildings at 
last gave their assent, with minor changes. 
It looked as if the city council would vote 
the new deal into effect shortly. New York- 
ers cheered, despite a warning by Operator 
Louis Lotito that building costs were too 
high for his City Playhouses, Ine. to build 
any new theaters now, anyway. 
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Component parts of Gold Bond 
“J” Mechanical Suspension System 











NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY e 


Lath, Plaster, Lime, Sheathing, Gypsum Roof Decks, Wall Paint, Textures, Rock Wool Insulation, Metal 
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Gold Bond’s new system for mechanically 

suspending acoustical ceilings makes jobs 

easier and faster; it accommodates any 

acoustical tile under most circumstances; 

and it permits economical maintenance. 

Gold Bond’s “J” System gives you these 

money-saving advantages: 

1. Only three basic parts make up the 
sysiem. 

2. Builds complete ceilings. 


3. Gives lowest per square foot cost. 

4. Recessed light troffers can be installed. 

5. Gypsum Wallboard and asbestos- 
cement board bases may be used. 

6. Permits stepped ceiling assemblies. 

7. Allowsquickreplacementofdamagedtile. 


Besides construction advantages, you and 
your client receive additional benefits from 
the “J” System. It is covered by National 
Gypsum Company’s policy of undivided 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


responsibility...Gold Bond supplies the sys- 
tem, gypsum wallboard and acoustical 
materials, and qualified Gold Bond Acousti- 
cal Applicators irstall the complete ceiling. 


Before you specify any mechanical suspen- 
sion system, write our Architectural De- 
partment for complete information and a 
set of drawings which show details of Gold 
Bond’s new “J” 


Mechanical Suspension 
System. 


You'll build or 








remodel better with 


Gold Bond 





Lath, Sound Control Products, Fireproof Wallboards, and Decorative Insulation Boards. 
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PEOPLE: Harvard names José Sert architectural dean; 


Colorado architect examiners under fire on licensing 


lor its new dean of the school of design, 
Harvard University this month picked 
Barcelona-born Architect José Luis Sert, 
50, of New York. On Sept. 1. Sert will 
succeed Joseph Hudnut, who is scheduled 
to retire at the end 
of this term. No suc- 
cessor seemed likely to 
be named for Bauhaus- 
founder Walter A. 
Gropius, who resigned 
last June as architec- 
ture department chair- 
man. 


Berry Kramer 


In Sert, who is pres- 
ident of the CIAM _ SERT 
(Congrés Internationaux d’Architecture 
Moderne), Harvard will get one of the 
world’s top town-planner architects, yet 
one who is probably better known in Cen- 
tral and South America than in the US. 
Sert and his partner Paul Lester Wiener 
are authors of master plans for more than 
half a dozen South American cities, in- 
cluding Lima, Peru. No stranger to aca- 
demic roles, Sert has lectured extensively 
on town planning at US architectural 
schools; in 1944-45 he was professor of 
city planning at Yale. His book on town 
planning, Can Cities Survive, is a text 
in several schools. 

As a building designer, Sert is consid- 
ered a devotee of Le Corbusier’s ideas. Ex- 
cept for a year with Le Corbusier in Paris, 
Sert studied and practised in Barcelona 
until 1938. He came to the US in 1939. 
Sert said he expected to continue his New 
York practice despite his academic duties. 


Legal vindication arrived last month for 
Le Corbusier’s controversial 17-story “Ra- 
diant City” apartments just outside Mar- 
seilles (Forum, Jan., Feb., Aug., °52, 
News). A French court dismissed a 20- 
million-franc ($57,000) damage suit 
brought by the Society for the General 
Esthetics of France three years ago against 
Corbusier and nine of the 47 contractors 
on grounds that the project was “morally 
and esthetically unsuited for France,” 
would disfigure the city’s waterfront sky- 
line. Ruled the court: esthetic notions are 
subject to frequent change, hence they 
cannot form the basis for a law suit. Cor- 
busier could also count another vindica- 
tion for his design: promotion to com- 
mander in the Legion of Honor. 


Army Secretary Frank C. Pace Jr. off- 
cially “admonished” three engineer corps 


officers who were severely criticized last 
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summer by the Senate armed forces pre- 
paredness subcommittee for their roles in 
North African airbase construction. The 
three: former Engineer Chief Lt. Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick (retired last November) 
and two colonels in charge of the work, 
F. F. Frech, division engineer at New York, 
and George T. Derby, district engineer in 
Morocco. Pace disclosed that former AGC 
President Glen W. Maxon had been hired 
as an “independent expert” to study the 
costly program, had reported last September 
that “competent management” directed the 
operations and there was “no reason to 
think the government had paid an excessive 
value for the facilities constructed.” 


After a year of hearing congressional in- 
vestigators hammer at expensive, disorgan- 
ized US military construction abroad, the 
Pentagon reacted. Or- PP icone 4 
dered from Washing- 
ton to US forces in 
Europe, effective next 
month, was Maj. Gen. 
George J. Nold, dep- 
uty chief of Army En- 
sineers. His initial as- 
signment: “organizing \ 

a central construction 1 «4 
authority for all three Now 

services in France,” where the greatest 
concentration of US foreign construction 
lies. 

Later, said reports from SHAPE head- 
quarters, Nold may head a unified con- 
struction agency for all three American 
services throughout the continent. The 
agency might swell to some 1,000 people, 
would rush construction of long-delayed 
permanent barracks, schools. chapels and 
recreation halls for 15,000 US airmen who 
will occupy ten of the Allied airbases un- 
der construction in France. At the moment 
the US, footing the cost of an $800 mil- 
lion chain of supply bases across France 
in addition to its NATO commitments, was 
spending about $12 million a month for 
defense construction in France. Nold will 
operate from Orléans, France, communi- 
cation zone headquarters. In a few months, 
he is expected to move to Frankfurt. 


Last October, Alfred J. Patrick, construc- 
tion superintendent for an airport project 
at Charleston, S.C. got into the local papers 
because he built the first home on a new 
subdivision’s Easy St. This month, he was 
back in the local headlines, indicted on 
charges of using his company’s employees 
and materials to build the Easy St. manse. 
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Colorado’s State Board of Architect Exam- 
iners came under legal attack by nine men 
to whom it refused licenses. Key suit was by 
Nat Sachter, 33, a licensed engineer of 
Denver, who claimed the 1909 law creating 
the board was unconstitutional because it 
prescribes no standards of qualifications 
for license seekers. District Judge William 
A. Black, before recessing a hearing on the 
case Dec, 31, said he had “grave doubt” 
about the law’s validity. Sachter received 
an engineering degree from Colorado Uni- 
versity in 1941, worked for a Detroit archi- 
tect-engineer firm from 1941-43, was a mas- 
ter sergeant with the Army Engineers and 
since the war has designed industrial plants, 
supermarkets and warehouses. Twice he 
failed the board’s four-day architect exam- 
ination. He also was suing to restrain the 
board from interfering with his work as an 
architect or else compel it to license him. 

In another suit, James H. Johnson, 
32, sought a reciprocity license in lieu of 
the four-day exam and charged that for 
many years the board “illegally, arbitrarily 
and unlawfully . . . formulated a secret pol- 
icy and agreement that the number of per- 
sons admitted to practice architecture in 
Colorado will be extremely limited regard- 
less of qualifications .,. [and] will remain 
a closed shop.” Johnson, an MIT ’48 grad- 
uate in architecture, passed a four-day IIli- 
nois exam in 1949, subsequently received 
reciprocity licenses from New York, South 
Dakota and Nebraska. He challenged a 
board rule that reciprocity applicants must 
have five years experience as a principal, 
claimed this exceeded the board’s author- 
ity to register such an applicant provided 
he had met “substantially equivalent” li- 
censing standards in another state. 

As the Sachter and Johnson cases ap- 
proached trial, the notoriety prompted 
seven more suits. Some were brought 
by Colorado citizens not licensed any- 
where else but who demand examination- 
exempt licenses on claims of qualified 
training or experience. Despite the furore, 
Board President James Hunter of Boulder 
and his four comembers, Dudley Smith, 
Thomas Fahey, Paul Atchison and Earl C. 
Morris, kept silent. 


NAMED: J. A, Olsson, civil engineering 
consultant, as temporary (and probably 
permanent) head of the Bakersfield, Calif. 
building department, reorganized following 
last summer’s earthquakes which did $3 
million damage there; President Maxwell 
A. Cantor, of AIA’s Brooklyn chapter, as 
recipient of the Sidney L. Strauss Memorial 
Award of the New York Society of Archi- 
tects for his legislative activity and other 
work as the architect who did most for the 
profession in New York State last year; 

continued on p. 50 
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and you'll know why 


HARDWOOD DOORS are Cuitou- Built 


Doors that can take hard usage and abuse, give 
longer service and provide freedom from client 
complaint are yours when you specify HARDWOOD 
solid core doors. Their superiority for extended 
service is built right in and you have a choice of 
three distinct types of construction . . . Standard 
Flush, Sturdy Flush and Straight Flush — each 
designed for a specific purpose, a specialized 
requirement. Study their differences and purposes, then 
compare with ordinary stock type doors and you'll 
readily appreciate why HARDWOOD DOORS are 
made-to-order for your job. We also produce Fire- 
resistant wood doors, X-Ray and Shielded doors to 
your specifications. Write us for further 

information or consult ARCHITECTURAL FILE WE 











And, for the utmost 
in privacy...specify our 


RIVERBANK 


Sound Insulating Doors. 


For ae oe A privacy and 
quiet finest doorway 
barrier to sound penetration 
—— investigate this exclusive 
HARDWOOD door. Rec- 
ommended by leading acous- 
tical engineers. 


6 
OFFICES IN 


NEW YORK © BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


PRODUCTS 2 
CORPORATION 





HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION *® NEENAH ® WISCONSIN 
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Harold S. Osborne, retired chief engineer 
of AT&T and former president of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, as 
president of the New York Regional Plan 
Association; Eduard Farber, chief chemist 
of the Timber Engineering Co. research 
laboratory, as a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts and an honorary member of the 
Mark Twain Society, in recognition of his 
350-p. book, The Evolution of Chemistry; 
Architect Wallace K. Harrison as a trustee 
of the American Academy in Rome. 


In July 1950, during the first year energetic 
Ralph T. Walker was AIA president, in- 
tense, nimble-minded Frederick A. (Fritz) 
Resi Gutheim, 44, joined 
the institute staff as 
assistant to executive 
director E. R. Purves. 
Editor- author Gutheim 
(Frank Lloyd Wright 
on Architecture, 1941; 
The Potomac, 1949) 
became executive sec- 
tary for more than a 


GUTHEIM 


dozen institute commit- 
tees, represented AIA at many government 
conferences and public meetings. Institute 
activity grew more vigorous, blossomed 
with approval of a $100,000 three-year 
public relations program voted last June 
and now about to get underway. But the 
Gutheim tone and tempo jarred some ears. 
At year’s end, AIA quietly dropped 
Gutheim from its staff. Concurrently, 
inertia-battling Walker was resigning as 
chairman of the institute’s international re- 
lations committee, Walker refused comment 
on his own action or the Gutheim jettison 
except to say they had no direct relation. 


DIED: Reginald D. Johnson, 70, FAIA, 


who after a long career as a designer of 


Spanish and Georgian mansions in Los 


Curtis Studios 


Angeles and Santa Bar- 
bara was so struck in 
1934 by what he saw 
in Washington slums 
that he withdrew from 
general practice, spent 
most of the rest of his 
life battling for public 
housing, slum clear- 
ance, urban rehabilita- 
JOHNSON tion, and became a con- 
vert to contemporary design, Oct. 28 in 
Pasadena; Robert Knight, 82, former presi- 
dent of the Building Officials Conference 
of America and deputy building commis- 
sioner of Chicago for 35 yrs., Nov. 24 in 
Architect Hugh Tallant, 82, 
Harvard and Beaux-Arts graduate, designer 
of the Brooklyn Academy of Music and 
several Broadway theaters, Dec. 8 in 


Chicago; 
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12 ee a decorative 
acoustical unit 





Specify Permacoustic for ceilings that 
provide maximum acoustical efficiency, 
unusual beauty and fire safety 


Johns-Manville Permacoustic is exceptionally sound- Permacoustic is easy to install on existing ceilings 

absorbent, attractive and noncombustible. Its random- or slabs, or by suspension using a spline system of 

fissure surface increases its noise-reduction qualities erection. 

and provides texture and decorative interest. Send for your free copy of the new brochure about 
Made of baked rock wool fibres, molded into 12” Permacoustic. Write Johns-Manville, Box 158, New 

square panels *4” thick, J-M Permacoustic is fireproof York 16, New York. In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 

... meets all building code fire-safety requirements. Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DESCRIPTION AND DATA CHART, %” thickness—I2” x 12”—color, white 








acoustical efficiency noise weight 

reduction per test 
mounting 125 250 500 1000 2000 4000 coefficient sq. ft. no. 
No. 1— 
cemented to .04 21 75 88 85 77 .65 1.3 A51-98 
plaster board 
No. 7—furred 
by 1°'x2" wood 56 53 60 73 88 88 70 1.3 AS1-99 
strips 12” o.c. 











JOHNS -MANVILLE 


M Johns-Manville 


PROUDUCTS 


J-M Acoustical Materials include Sanacoustic* Units, Transite* Acoustical Panels, and drilled Fibretone* 
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How to satisfy the client 
who wants custom-styled 
appearance at little cost: 


SPECIFY 


ARG 


Iro et 


HINGED LOUVER 


@ Bolt-together coupling plates at each end of units assure 


perfectly straight rows, regardless of length. 


@ Trim flanges are integral parts of chassis; no unsightly gaps 


caused by ceiling imperfections. 


@ Sockets back-to-back; length of troffers is exact multiple of 
lamp length—fits easily in ceiling openings. 


2 


Garcy’s moderately-priced, quality trof- 
fers are available in more than 90 differ- 
ent units (including matching spots) . . . 
providing almost unlimited opportunity 
to design lighting installations of excep- 
tional attraction, interest, and efficiency. 
Garcy mounting accessories, for all types 
of ceiling construction, are designed for 
easy installation at low labor cost. For 
full information on the complete Garcy 
Troffer line, write now for Catalog L-110. 


FOR ANY TYPE CEILING—plaster frames, 
mounting saddles and other installation 
accessories available for plaster, acous- 
tical, etc. 

NEAT, TRIM APPEARANCE is assured by 


ceiling trim flanges at each end of run 
or individual units, 


Write for Catalog No. L-110 
GARDEN CITY PLATING & MFG. CO. 


1736 N. Ashland Ave. 
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Savannah; Albert James Wilcox, 62, part- 
ner in Wilcox & Erickson, consulting engi- 
neers, and designer for the foundations and 
steel structures of the Commerce Depart- 
ment and National Archives buildings in 
Washington, the Salmon Tower and Roxy 
Theater in New York, Dec. 14 in New York; 
Dr. Bowman F. Ashe, 67, president of the 
University of Miami who directed recon- 
struction and expansion of the university 
with modern architecture after a 1926 
hurricane destroyed the original, central 
“Cardboard College” building, increased 
enrollment from 236 that year to 10,000 
students, Dec. 16 in Coral Gables; Fred E. 
Wolcott, 59, president of the Tulsa Associ- 
ation of Building Owners and Managers 
and a governor of NABOM, Dec. 16 in 
Oil City, Penn.; Joseph Charles Roven- 
sky, 66, board chairman of the Patino 
tin organization, director of Massey Con- 
crete Products Co. and Lone Star Cement 
Corp., Dec. 17 in Pelham Manor, N. Y.; 
William Henry Hayes, 61, professor of 
architecture at Columbia University, Dec. 
19 in New York; Charles W. Currier, 66, 
board chairman of Kewanee-Ross Corp., 
subsidiary of American Radiator & Stan- 
dard Sanitary Corp., Dec. 22 in Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Adolph F. Bernhard, 82, archi- 
tectural engineer for the Harkness Memorial 
at Yale University, associated for 40 yrs. 
with the firm of James Gamble Rogers, 
Dec. 24 in Yonkers, N. Y.; Henry A. 
Lardner, 81, retired vice president of the 
J. G. White Engineering Corp., Dec. 27 in 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; James B. Hern- 
don Jr., 54, vice president of Hilton Hotels 
Corp. who supervised planning and con- 
struction of such landmarks as the Caribe 
Hilton, Jan, 4 in New York. 


Moses’ coliseum rushed 
to beat capital turnover 


New York City’s redevelopment and 
coliseum project (Forum, Dec. °52, News) 
reached Washington this month despite 
architects’ objections that it might add an- 
other artistic eyesore to the city’s spate 
of third-rate postwar buildings. Sponsor 
Robert Moses hoped for US approval be- 
fore Jan. 20 so he would not have to “face 
the prospect of going over this entire 
rigmarole with a new administration.” 

One sign of Moses’ haste: HHFA re- 
ported receipt of an application for a $5.9 
million Title I redevelopment grant dated 
Dec. 11. Yet New York’s city planning com- 
mission did not give its required approval 
for the project until Dec. 12, the city’s 
board of estimate until Dec. 18. Review 
usually takes two to four weeks, said HHFA. 
Washington approval before Inauguration 
Day was a distinct possibility. 
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GOOD BRICKWORK = GOOD DESIGN + GOOD WORKMANSHIP + GOOD MATERIALS 
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: HELPS ASSURE 
of The face brick should be backplastered. 
PC. 
DRY WALLS 
P-, | 
in- , : » 
lo, 
hi- TY hen a masonry wall leaks, water almost 
al never passes through the masonry units 
at or through the mortar. It works its way through 
i. cracks or channels between the masonry units 
A. and the mortar. 
the : 
oe Most cracks through which water can pass are 
a due to one of two causes — either a good bond © 
tels was not secured at the time the brick was laid, 
we or the bond was broken after the brick was laid. 
‘ibe R : ‘ meri 
In either case, parging provides an effective 
barrier against the passage of water . . . The 
If the back-up units are laid first, the front face brick should be back-plastered with not 
of the back-up units should be plastered. 
less than % of an inch of mortar, before the 
back-up units are laid. Or, if the back-up units 
teil are laid first, the front of the back-up units 
sia’ should be plastered with not less than 34 of an 
pite inch of mortar, before the face brick are laid. 
7 Dry brick walls are primarily the result of good 
ete design and good workmanship. You'll find a 
Es wealth of information on how to secure dry 
face brick walls in the Louisville Cement Company’s 
tire two authoritative booklets, Type of Workman- 
° ship Recommended to Secure Dry Brick Walls 
re. and Specifications Recommended to Secure Dry 
$5.9 Brick Walls. Write for your free copies of these 
ated important booklets, today. 
com- 
oval Address: 
ttw’s , Dept. AF-8, Louisville Cement Company 
Backplastering should not be attempted ce ae . 
VIEW over protruding mortar joints, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
IFA. 
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Take a space-saving tip from the new 
Essex House in Indianapolis. Here, in 
this recently completed apartment 
building, FoLpoor creates foyers that 
double as kitchens. Closed, FoLpoor 
forms one side of the entrance way. 
Open, it folds tightly to one side— gives 
plenty of working space to the kitchen. 

The next time you are faced with a 
space problem, think of FoLpoorR—the 
fabric-covered folding door that puts 
every inch of floor space to work. 
FOLDOOR serves as a door closure or a 
movable wall. Its frame is rust-resistant 
steel. The fabrics, available in a wide 
range of colors, are vinyl-coated, dura- 
ble, washable, fire-resistant. 

FoLpoor installing distributors are 
located in all principal cities. Look for 
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your distributor’s name in the phone 
book, or write for further information 
to Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing 
Company, 1545 Van Buren Street, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 


OLD OOR 


THE SMARTEST THING IN DOORS 











EVENTS TO COME 





Built in USA—annual exhibition at The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City; Jan. 21-March 
15. Includes 43 buildings selected for quality 
and contemporary significance, shown in models, 
color slides and photos. 


Plant Maintenance Conference, sponsored by Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers and Society 
for the Advancement of Management, at Cleve- 
land, Jan. 19-22. 


American Society of Landscape Architects’ annual 
meeting, Jan. 25-28 at Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 
Program will include both trade and professional 
exhibits. 


American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers’ 59th annual meeting, Jan. 26-29, at 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, in conjuction 
wtih the International Heating, Ventilating and 
Air-Conditioning Exposition. 


Architectural League of New York's nationwide 
Gold Medal competitive exhibition in architec- 
ture and engineering, Feb. 3-27, at the League’s 
headquarters, 115 East 40th St., New York. 


Church Architectural Guild of America’s annual 
meeting Feb. 12-14 in the Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington. Architects are invited to attend and to 
exhibit. Address the Guild’s New York (16) 
headquarters at 27 East 39th St. 


American Association of School Administrators’ na- 
tional convention, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 14- 
19, will feature the school-building architectural 
exhibit. Architects are invited to participate. 
For particulars write: AASA, attention: Dr. 
Shirley Cooper, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 
6, 2 ts. 


Plastics exhibit—the Reinforced Plastics Divi- 
sion of the Society of the Plastics Industry will 
demonstrate the versatility of reinforced plastics 
in architectural applications, in an exhibit at its 
annual conference, Feb. 18-20, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Scholarship—Department of Landscape Architec- 
ture, Graduate School of Design, Harvard Uni- 
versity, announces a $1,000 national scholarship 
for graduate study in landscape architecture. 
Open to US citizens who have received their 
bachelor’s degree, or equivalent, within the past 
4 yrs., or who are candidates for the degree in 
June, 1953. All inquiries should be received be- 
fore Feb. 1 by the Chairman, Department of 
Landscape Architecture, Robinson Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Fellowship—Princeton’s School of Architecture 
announces the Lowell M. Palmer Fellowship in 
Architecture ($1,200) to assist a student of 
unusual promise to undertake the advanced study 
of architecture at Princeton. Applicants must be 
US citizens, holders of a bachelor’s degree, less 
than 27 yrs. old on Oct. 1, 1953. Applications 
and supporting documents are due by Mar. 1. 
For further details and application blanks, ad- 
dress: The Secretary, School of Architecture, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Associated General Contractors’ annual conven 
tion, Miami, Mar. 23-28. 


American Institute of Architects’ annual conven- 
tion: Seattle, Wash., June 16-19. 


National Association of Real Estate Boards annual 
convention, Los Angeles, Nov. 8-14. 
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Dr. 
“ t of the pl 
ivi- p p 
will . . . . . . 
lies in Hospitals ... Institutions ... Offices ... Industrial Plants 
its 
tel, 
Leading architects are showing their clients how Couch privately owned 
inter-office phone systems increase the efficiency of personnel and cut 
0 phone bills. Whatever the building, whatever the business, Couch Phones 
nl- 
ship offer these specific advantages: 
ure, 
heir @ Direct contact between key personnel ... free from the delays of over- 
past worked phone operators. 
eé in 
_ be- @ Conference circuits limited only by the number of instruments installed. 
t of 
vara @ Privacy and quiet. 
@ Operation independent of the switchboard, leaving lines open for 
_— incoming calls. 
p in 
: : @ Lower phone bills by replacing sub stations where outside calls are not 
tuday 
- he essential, and eliminating time-consuming non-business outside calls. 
less 
tions Write today for Bulletin 211 describing 
r. 1. Couch Phone Systems and their application. 
, ad- 
‘ture, 
nven 
nven- 
Private telephones for home and office . . . hospital signaling systems . . . apartment house 
telephones and mail boxes . . . fire alarm systems for industrial plants and public buildings. 
nnua 
NORTH QUINCY 71, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
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PIPE REPAIR 
JOBS ADD UP TO 
JUST ONE THING... 


PIPE 
FITTER 


MASON ‘| 


CARPENTER 


$2.84 
\ PER HOUR 


$3.13 





PER “HOUR 


$2.63 
PER HOUR 


~ $3.08 
PER HOUR 


PLASTERER 





PAINTER $2.57 


PER HOUR 








r  ... Corrosion 


costs you 
more than 


WROUGHT 
IRON 





There’s nothing like a repair job to 
point up the false economy of in- 
stalling low-first-cost piping. Origi- 
nal installations are quickly made 
by pipe-fitters, but replacements 
call for hours of work by as many 
as five crafts, all carrying a high 
price tag. This first failure may 
wipe out initial savings, a dozen 
times over. It all adds up to one 
thing . . . corrosion costs you 
more than wrought iron. 
Because the only true yardstick 
of economy is the cost per year of 
service, an increasing number of 
industries are calling upon the 
greater durability of Byers Wrought 
Iron pipe for corrosive services. 


Our booklet, The ABC’s of Wrought 
Iron, gives an interesting account of 
the what, why, where of this durable 
material. Send for your copy. 


Labor costs shown above are 
national averages according to 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


BYER 


WROUGHT IRON 
PIPE 























LETTERS 





SCHOOL BOARD VS. PERKINS 
Sirs: 

The article on the life work and history 
of Dwight H. Perkins (AF, Oct. °52) came 
to me as a breath from the past. 

I have been in architectural work for over 
50 years with various architects in Chicago 
until 1936, when I moved West. 

I never worked in Mr. Perkins’ office, but 
I had the pleasure of meeting him. I followed 
closely the case of the school board vs. Per- 
kins and I believe that if anyone made an 
ass of himself, it was Alfred R. Urion, presi- 
dent of Chicago’s school board, not Dwight 
H. Perkins. We of the old school know that 
D. H. Perkins was many years ahead of the 
times in school-building construction. 

I started reading your magazine in 1902 
and have missed very few copies since. 

FRANK M. Fonpa, architect 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


OIL IN SCARSDALE? 
Sirs: 

Your presentation of the “Organic School” 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. (AF, Oct. °52) besides 
being very interesting was refreshing because 
of the imaginative thinking of Architects 
Perkins & Will. 

However, one question: How can one find 
build a school costing 
$18.71 per sq. ft. and $77,194 per classroom? 

We have oil in Texas, but not that much! 

ALBERT S. GOLEMON 
Golemon & Rolfe, architects 
Houston, Tex. 


enough money to 


@ A “bedroom suburb” of New York City, Scars- 
dale is the wealthiest community in swank West- 
chester County, which has no oil but boasts the 
highest per capita income ($2,679) of any county 
in the state.—Ed. 


Lionel Freedman 





PARABOLIC PAVILION 
Sirs: 

It appears that the original conception of 
the design and structure of the Parabolic 
Pavilion (AF, Oct. ’52) has been lost. 

There is, in the oblique parabolic arches, 
the tension cables between them, the but- 
tressing of one arch against another at their 
crossing, and the columnar effect of their 
crossed legs, a perfectly balanced system of 
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S02 LEAKS 


Arch: D. A. Bohlen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 






with 
CABOT’S 


waterproofings 


Arch: AE. Doyle & See 
Associates, Portland, — 
Oregon. 









Arch: Naramore, 
Bain, Brody & John- 
son, Seattle, Wash, 


e=eE e@ For Cement, Stucco, 






Light Colored Masonry 
Cabot’s Clear Cement Silicone 
Waterproofing seals all the 
pores and voids in above grade 
masonry — keeps water out! 
It prevents staining on interior 
walls and protects your walls 
against the damage of freezing 
and thawing. 

@ For Red Brick 


Specify Cabot’s Clear Brick 
Waterproofing for red brick 
and dark colored masonry 
above grade. Keeps out 
moisture. Keeps surfaces 


clean . . . prevents unsightly 


efflorescence. 


Se e For Masonry Below Grade 
Specify Cabot’s Foundation 
— e= Coating for all below grade 
B =e masonry. Fills and seals pores 
with a black, bituminous, 
E= eS elastic coating that keeps 
2Ea=E cellars dry . . . prevents 
: crumbling. 
e@ Free Samples! 
3 BSS E Write today for full 
=e information about Cabot’ s 
BS W aterproofings. 
3 fea E 


SAMUEL CABOT INC. 
Ss =. 131 Oliver Bidg., Boston 9, Mass. 
B= Be = | 


CABOT’S 












waterproofings 
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4 office building —~ 


ADISON AVENUE 


SAH , COP-R-LOY has.greater resistance to rust 


First of twin structures, 260 Madison Avenue is one of 
the largest and most successful commercial building proj- 
ects undertaken since the war. All 375,000 square feet 
of this 12-million dollar structure is air conditioned by 
the most advanced system yet devised. 


For the intricate maze of ducts and vents necessary to dis- 
tribute this all-year comfort, the builders used over 250 a 2 : : 
tons of Wheeling Galvanized Cop-R-LOY Sheets. For with . 
COP-R-LOY ductwork, they were assured of superior rust- 
resistance and outstanding fabricating qualities. COP-R-LOY 


ay galvanized sheets have been the choice of metal craftsmen 
ie for over 40 years. 
. The Wheeling line of building materials includes: 

Steelcrete Reinforcing Mesh, Expanded Metal, Metal Lath 

and Metal Lath Accessories, Tri-Rib Steel Roof Deck, ExM 

Angle Frame Partitions, Steelcrete Vault Reinforcing. 

BUILDING MATERIAL DIVISION 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 

le WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA Shapes easily for closer tolerance 
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NEW 


TIMER 


a Ta 


DRIP PAN 


NEW 
FREEZER 
9 ICE CUBE TRAYS 


NEW 
INNER 
DOOR SHELF 


COMPLETE KITCHEN 


WITH OVEN IN 48” 


by combining sink-refrigerator unit with 
any 20” apartment range. 4 cu. ft. capac- 
ity, inner door shelf, horizontal freezer, 
storage drawer, and topped by 1-piece por- 
celain sink, drainboard and back-splash. 





NEW 
a14943, 
ICE CUBE TRAYS 


NEW 
NNER DOOR 
SHELF 


NEW 
STORAGE 
DRAWER 


~ WGENERAL 


A COMPLETE KITCHEN: 
REFRIGERATOR, 
STOVE AND SINK 


Has horizontal freezer, 9 
ice-cube tray capacity, in- 
ner door shelf. In 2714” 
combines refrigerator, sink, 
storage drawer and 3 gas 
burners adjustable to nat- 
ural, manufactured or 
botiled gas. Also available 
with electric burners for 
220 v. or 110 v. 


NEW NEW 
INNER FREEZER 
DOOR SHELF 9 ICE CUBE TRAYS 








COOK ON YOUR 
REFRIGERATOR 


General Chef is now standard 
36” height. Requires only 5 
sq. ft. of space. As shown, 
3 electric burners (220 v.). 
Also available with 2 electric 
burners (2ES-1004) for 110 v. 
plug-in use; or 3 gas burners 
(RS-1004). 





Ly DISTRIBUTORS - CONTRACTORS - ARCHITECTS - PROPRIETORS - WRITE: 


air conditioning corp. 
(NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE) 


4522-B E. Dunham Street, Los Angeles 23, Calif. > 11 W. 42nd Street, 


Dept. L, Suite 543, New York, N.Y. + 323 W. 


Polk Street, Dept. X, Chicago, Ill. 
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forces which requires no further support of 
the arches. 

The tension members following the line 
of the parabola could support the arches as 
long as the compression reaction is absorbed, 
as it must be by the buttressing of one arch 
against another. This table structure is then 
supported by the crossed legs which are in 
fact a triangular column formation. It then 
requires only the light “guying” or “staying” 
of the arch ends for wind bracing and prac- 
tical stability. 

This concept of Nowicki’s is exciting, both 
esthetically and structurally, but what has 
happened to it? The suspension cables have 
become supports for the corrugated iron roof 
instead of for their magnificent purpose of 
supporting the arches, that obligation being 
taken by a superfluous cagework of concrete 
columns. The great parabolic arches then 
take and transmit the piddling load of these 
bits of corrugated iron. And why, in this 
case, the crossed legs? 

A catenary roof in suspension could, I 
think, be more economically carried out on 
the straightforward suspension-bridge prin- 
ciple, and perhaps more elegantly. 

The whole scheme is still exciting, but I 
think this principle of rationalizing “a spec- 
tacular testimonal to architect-engineer col- 
laboration,” as you term it, does more harm 
than good. 

A critical analysis on your part might have 
made architects and engineers stop and 
think, and integrate a little more. 


VinceENT ROTHER, architect 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Sirs: 


Your article on the Parabolic Pavilion and 
the explanation of its structural design made 
excellent reading and was dramatically il- 
lustrated. 

Much credit must be given to the concep- 
tion by Mathew Nowicki of a macroscopic 
canvas-topped folding camp stool as a roof. 
Equal praise is due to Severud and his staff 
for the development of the idea into a struc- 
ture. The elements of a camp stool adjust 
themselves under the various loads and 
shapes of the supported weight, and the 
shape of the anatomy in contact also is self- 
adjusting under varying support possibilities. 
In the actual structure, no such adjustments 
are permissible—the designers must then fix 
the foundations, eliminate the pins at the 
crossing of the legs and provide inverted ten- 
sion members to eliminate the possibility of 
flap in the roof covering. That the engineers 
performed their task well is best proved by 
the pleasing lines of the structure; there is 
nothing more graceful than a_ structural 
frame with all members in balanced stress. 

An elastic catenary is the most efficient 
supporting element. But it is subject to 
rather large stress variations with relatively 
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Sure fire Killer / 


A SY ¢ 


4 


UL LISTED AND FM APPROVED 


YOU should specify 
“Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers for 


your new building now in the plan- 





sees ‘ 


ning stage or an old one, soon to 
be renovated. For here is a com- 
pletely new fire fighting device 
that provides far superior protection 
than can conventional approved 
sprinklers. They’re recognized as preferred 
for installation in all types of occupancies 
. » « both concealed and exposed piping 
systems. Yet, “ Automatic’ SPRAY Sprinklers 


cost no more than old style heads. 


Ask any fire insurance underwriter 
about “Automatic’’ SPRAY Sprinklers, the 
“sure fire killer.” He knows the facts of fire 


and what's needed for maximum safety. 

You can afford no less than the 
best. Get ‘Automatic’ Sprinkler .. 
FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Offices in principal cities of 
North and South America 


New literature available on request 
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small displacements of the supports, or to 
temperature changes and must be allowed 
freedom of displacement if lateral loads are 
to be resisted. 

The adjustable springs may require con- 
tinuous maintenance if they are to function. 
Long wires and cables are subject to an in- 
elastic flow with age and become progres- 
sively longer. In long-span bridge cables, 
transmission lines and antenna cables, the 
increased length is adjusted at the anchor- 
ages or as provided in a 2,600’ span radio- 
station antenna (designed by the writer for 
Shanghai Station of the International T & T 
Co. in 1926), a counterbalancing weight over 
a large sheave keeps the maximum stress at 
a fixed value, and the length increase does 
not affect the catenary shape. 

Whether a camp stool or an umbrella is 
used as the model, some interesting problems 
are conceived by the architect and the struc- 
tural solutions are possible and, as in this 
Raleigh Pavilion, often result in breath-taking 
structures. 

Jacos FELD, consulting engineer 
New York, N. Y. 


IS THERE A STRUCTURAL 
STEEL SHORTAGE? 


Sirs: 

I have read your article on structural steel 
(AF, Aug. ’52) with great interest. While I 
disagree with some of the statistics, I do agree 
that, had there been at least a modest expan- 
sion of capacity for producing structural steel, 
that capacity would have found a long con- 
tinuing and profitable market in the construc- 
tion industry. 

My disagreement with your figures arises 
because it is difficult to get historical data. I 
may have been able to use more refined 
methods than were available to you. Produc- 
tion and shipment figures do not check with 
each other. Production figures have tended to 
exceed shipments by 100,000 to 200,000 tons 
a year. As shipment figures are not generally 
available for early years, you relied upon 
production for these years. But a comparison 
of production data of early years with ship- 
ment figures for today tends to produce a bias. 
Bookings are also dangerous to use, as book- 
ings are made in advance of fabrication and 
sometimes include tonnage that is eventually 
canceled. Reports are made by a varying 
membership which omits some types of struc- 
tural fabrication. In addition, they include 
fabricated structural shapes and sizable per- 
centages of plates and bars which are included 
in material finally shipped by the fabricator. 
Finally, probably not over two-thirds of the 
structural shapes going into construction move 
through structural fabricators because many 
shapes undergo little or no fabrication. 

In the accompanying table I have attempted 
to measure in another way the production of 
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" Such fields as Petroleum, Marine, Rail- 
S- road, Mining, Agricultural, Steel, Gen- 
s. eral Industry are but a few who rely 
upon Rust-Oleum. General weathering, 
le heat, chemicals, salt water atmosphere, 
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In these competi- 
tive times, the success of a store 
depends more on its attractive- 
ness than on any other one 
factor, and nothing will add 
more to that attractiveness than 
Wright Rubber Tile! 

Leading architects and de- 


signers in all sections of the 





Help your clients sell 


more merchandise with 
WRIGHT RUBBER TILE! 


country have found that floors 
of Wright Rubber Tile mean 
more profits for their clients 
and more prestige for them- 
selves. Get more information on 
this outstanding floor covering 
before you write another speci- 


fication. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5205 Post Oak Road 


Houston 5, Texas 





FLOORS OF DISTINCTION 


3452 


* WRIGHTEX—Soft Rubber Tile 
* WRIGHTFLOR—Hard Surface Rubber Tile 
* WRIGHT-ON-TOP Compression Cove Base 
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structural shapes going into construction over 
a period of years. In this table, structural 
shapes going to the construction industry 
have been estimated by adding 75% of the 
structural shapes shipped to jobbers to the 
tonnage for structural shapes shipped to con- 
struction. This approach is, obviously, not en- 
tirely satisfactory because the 75% is only an 
educated guess and may vary from year to 
year and because the basic figures for 1929 
through 1939 were far less accurate than those 
reported for 1940 through 1951. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PRODUCTION AND 
SHIPMENTS TO CONSTRUCTION 


(thousands of net tons) 


Struct. Shipm’ts. to constr. (est.) 
Year prod.* Tonnaget % 
1929 4,542 2,758 60.7 
1930 3,372 2,315 68.7 
1931 1,981 1,463 73.9 
1932 876 74 88.3 
1933 956 627 65.5 
1934 1,267 707 55.8 
1935 1,460 835 58.4 
1936 2,482 1,657 66.8 
1937 2,852 1,657 58.1 
1938 1,654 1,019 61.6 
1939 2,678 1,754 65.5 
1940 3,356 1,716 51.4 
1941 4,671 2,693 57.7 
1942 4,945 2,271 45.9 
1943 3,870 1,042 26.9 
1944 3,824 1,066 27.8 
1945 3,572 1,654 46.3 
1946 3,507 2,124 60.6 
1947 4,551 2,498 54.9 
1948 4,454 2,544 57.1 
1949 3,793 2,416 63.7 
1950 4,379 2,841 64.9 
1951 5,174 3,172 61.3 


* Source: American Iron & Steel Institute. 

+ Source: Iron Age through 1939; American Iron 
& Steel Institute in later years. Includes 
75% of jobber tonnage. 

A logical argument could be made for in- 
cluding steel piling in the structural shapes 
figures because piling comes off the same mills 
and goes exclusively into construction. Piling 
production, while relatively small in total. 
has more than doubled since 1929. The table 
does not include piling. 

While the figures I have tabulated show 
more structural shapes shipped to construc- 
tion in 1950 and 1951 than in the relatively 
good year of 1929, that does not mean that as 
many were shipped as the industry could have 
used or that the industry will be able to use 
in the future. While there is an increasing 
efficiency in the use of structural steel, which 
means that less steel is required per constant 
unit of construction in many areas, in 
other areas more steel is used per unit of con- 
struction than has been the case historically. 
For instance, highway construction is empha- 
sizing improvement of transit facilities in 
urban areas more than it did in 1929 and this 
means a higher proportion of structural steel 
than was formerly required. Highways will 


continued on p. 86 
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"PC Light-Direct Gl Blocks hel 
ight-Directing Glass Blocks help us 
create an ideal office envi a: 
) 
7 N designing the new office building of the Art Metal Architects Freeburg and Lindquist state: “The day- 
Construction Company at Jamestown, New York, a lighting in the new building is of excellent quality. 
good visual environment was one of the requirements Good levels of illumination reach across the offices and 
which Architects Raymond A. Freeburg and Sherrill work areas, and brightness contrasts are low. It is a 
F. Lindquist, of the firm of Freeburg and Lindquist, had comfortable, productive environment and a good visual 
to meet. To be certain of the illumination levels that environment.” 
could be expected with the use of light-directing glass In all your new building or remodeling plans, make 
blocks, the engineers of Art Metal and the architects sure that you give serious thought to PC Glass Blocks. 
consulted illumination experts at the Pittsburgh Corn- Fill in and return the coupon for complete information. 
ing Daylighting Research Center. Utilizing the archi- 
tects’ plans, the newly developed PC Daylighting 
Nomograph was used to predict the daylight illumina- 
tion levels in the proposed office building. 
Satisfied that automatic optical control would do 
the best possible daylighting job, with initial and long- 
term economy, PC Light-Directing Glass Blocks were 
specified. 
) 
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WX 
STEEL BOILERS 


. Set a Kewanee alongside other boilers and even a 
quick look shows their extra ruggedness, finely fin- 
ished castings and other evidences of a high quality 

. product. Then look inside! Check the specifications, 

measurements, size of fire chamber, area of heating surface 
and one finds many other differences. More engineering, 

e more material, more labor and more experience go into 

every Kewanee . .. whether for heating, power or process 
steam ...s0 Owners get more from them. 

e With experienced engineers and mechanics on their 

e staff, a great air line knows mechanical equipment. So it 
means much when concerns such as Northwest Air Lines 


install Kewanee Boilers in an important building. 
e 











NORTHWEST AIRLINES BUILDING] KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION 


International Airport Division of American Radiator & Stondard Sanitary Corporation 
Seattle-Tacoma, Wash. KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Designed and Engineered by 
AUSTIN COMPANY 


2 Kewanee Heavy-Duty Boilers, 
Oil-Fired from the rear by 


W. E. BEGGS, INC., Seattle 
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provide a growing market in the future and 
would help support a permanent increase in 
structural steel capacity. 

I met several times in the early part of 1951 
with representatives of various steel com- 
panies to discuss the market potentials which 
the construction industry offered for producers 
of structural steel. After it became evident 
that there would be very little expansion of 
structural steel capacity, I began to look into 
the possibility of providing government incen- 
tives to encourage such expansion. 

Before I had gone very far, however, it 
dawned on me that competition was solving 
the problem better than governmental inter- 
vention could. The concrete industry, of 
course, pushes ordinary reinforcing concrete 
vigorously but in addition it has made rapid 
strides in applying European techniques of 
prestressing to meet American conditions. 
The construction industry is not particularly 
concerned whether steel companies or con- 
crete companies get its business as long as 
satisfactory products are offered at competi- 
tive prices. 

Our competitive system has worked, though 
not so rapidly as the construction industry 
would have liked, but it worked and we can 
feel confident that the men bidding for struc- 
tural steel contracts in the future will remem- 
ber that there are competitive ways of design- 
ing and building. The temporary shortage of 
structural members, therefore, may in the 
long run work to the advantage of the con- 
struction industry by causing pencils to be 
sharpened more finely. 

Rosinson NEWCOMB 

Executive Office of the President 
Office of Defense Mobilization 
Washington, D. C. 


MEXICO’S UNIVERSITY 
Sirs: 

Since attending the Pan-American Congress 
of Architects held in the new University City, 
I have reread your article on the university 
(AF, Sept. 52) and find it a very well distilled 
and sensitive analysis of Mexico’s architecture 
and of the University City. 

From the very nature and size of the proj- 
ect, no photos can give any adequate concep- 
tion of its immense scale. It caused me to 
wonder whether the great over-all size of the 
project and the distances between the sepa- 
rate units are not going to create considerable 
problems when the city comes into use. It is 
anticipated that bicycles will be the major 
means of travel between buildings, and the 
many charming flights of steps that break up 
the miles of pathways and paved courts may 
well be a handicap to easy travel. 

One of the first things one notices is the 
incredible amount of laborious handwork on 
the development. .. . It gives a beautifully 
rugged appearance to the whole project. But 
the question was raised as to whether the Uni- 

centinued on p. 92 
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F TO MATCH THE JOB... 
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1 * 
1- 
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at 
of 
to 
n- What air conditioning results do you want? Have you a 
simple cooling problem—or a complex one? Is it small or 
it large? Does the job require only cooling or does it involve 
1g *» the related problems of heating and ventilating? 
.r- Regardless of the nature or scope of your next air condi- 
of tioning project, the complete line of TRANE matched air 
te conditioning products contains exactly the equipment 
id needed to do a superlative job. 
of 
ns. 
rly Consider these advantages: 
n- 
as 1. UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY The 3. ONE SET OF CATALOGS From one 
: completeness of the TRANE line makes handy and complete set of catalogs you 
aad it possible to get the undivided respon- can select all the equipment you need. 
sibility of one manufacturer. 4. COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY There’s a 
igh 2. ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY You save wide range of sizes and models. So flex- 
try time by dealing with one competent ible is the line, you can, for example, 
can specialist — the TRANE sales engineer create 10 different 50-ton air condition- 
uc- —instead of many. ing systems. 
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TRANE Cooling Coils . . . Efficient fin- TRANE Centrifugal Fans . . . Class I TRANE Reciprocating ressor... 
and-tube extended surface. For use and II construction with backwardly Capacities up to 50 tons. New, auto- 
with chilled water, well water, or inclined or forward-curved wheel de- matic cylinder unloading saves power 
direct expansion refrigerants. sign. Ruggedly built. Quiet operation. through multi-step reduction. 
ress 
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rsity 
illed 
ture We'd like to see you 
at the ASHVE show! 
proj- We have 5 important new 
1cep- products. You can see 
1e to them in operation, Booth 
the PO vs. . | Soe Se cence 
sepa- in-one ee oma to 20-ton capacit y. ie kee eo cago, Jan. 26 through 30. 
rable Heating coil optional. 15- and 20-ton 
3 available with built-in evaporative 
It is condenser. 
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( vet's CHECK OUT OF % ee _— City is going to — ppp 
HERE-IT'S ANOTHER AS or its maintenance on as large a supply o 


: : cheap labor. To trim the miles of slim grass 
WOLMAN JOB t ; \ edging between concrete slabs, to sweep and 
° ro keep clean the acres of differently textured | 
paving, as well as to maintain the great number 
of separate buildings placed so far from one 
ee git} iN Peat another would be an almost intolerable finan- 
ps wa ma NT7IK cial burden if the standard of living should be 
4 ; opp Ae 77 ee raised appreciably in the future. 
Xp se SKN | | a AN WANN In conversation with several of the most 
failipis ‘ Sianet cra prominent architects and planners in Mexico 
= City I gathered that the whole sum of avail- 
able resources has been devoted to the erec- 
tion of the buildings, which are still going up 
at a very rapid pace. It seemed to be most un. 
certain where money with which to buy furni- 
ture and equipment and to hire additional 
faculty was to come from. 




















We had the good fortune to meet Diego 
Rivera at work on his stadium mural one 
morning. He made a comment that amplifies ' 
your statement that this mural represents an ~ 
amalgam not seen since Gothic. Asked how 
Roof-truss design and fabrication by Timber Structures, Inc. he managed to supervise so many workmen to 
ensure that every detail of the design was in 
conformity with his original conception, he 


How American Textile replied that he did not try to do this: he gave 


gladly to each worker freedom of judgment 

° about the development of detailed elements 
protects their dye house of the design. They were mature craftsmen, 
more learned in the ways of stone than sculp- 


trusses and roof-deck from rot and decay tors turned out of academies. He hoped they 


could derive the same creative satisfaction 
: ; ‘ r their rk as medievé en di 
@ In 1951, when American Textile Processing Co., Inc. planned nlveribweniaedic: d oval craftsmen iq 
thei deat in P N Sill q f from their labor on a Gothic cathedral. 
eir new dye house in Paterson, New Jersey, they designed one o Saree O. Sraneneill 
the most modern plants in the industry. The roof of a dye house Architect and city planner 
calls for the insulating qualities of wood . . . but the constant 
presence of acid vapor, steam and condensate makes for a serious 
maintenance problem. American Textile Processing solved this 
problem by specifying that all wood used in the trusses and roof Your interesting article on light-gauge| 
decking be pressure-treated Wolmanized* lumber. steel for frameless building (AF, Oct. °52, 
. . . 5 suggests é F v; 1 i y str tion 
Wolmanized lumber is clean, odorless, paintable and non-leach- p- 158) suggests a new trend in construc 
: The ability of Wol ti Its t td that offers attractive possibilities. 
ae ee a ee ee ee ee eee Inasmuch as this Institute and its Com- 
insect attack makes any lumber last longer in the presence of mois- mittee on Building Codes have been the big: 
ture and termites. There are Wolman preservative treatment plants gest factor in these developments for effec- 
in all parts of the country. For further information, write: tive use of structural shapes formed of flat- 
rolled steel, it is unfortunate that your article 
American Lumber & Treating Company credits the wrong Institute for sponsoring the 
S | of 1601 McC & Bld Ch ait Cornell research program and the formula- 
—_— ape CEES aaeeaate 9. es tion of the light-gauge steel design standards. 
Offices: Little Rock, Ark. * Portland, Ore. ° Boston °* Los Angeles B. L. W nestieies anal 
San Francisco °* Baltimore * New York °* Jacksonville, Fla esi? —— & 6 








Denver, Col. 


FRAMELESS STEEL BUILDINGS 


Sirs: 





American Iron & Steel Institute 








New York, N. Y. 
r.. / ‘\ @ Quite so, the Cornell research was sponsored 


by the American Iron & Steel Institute, not the 





American Institute of Steel Construction, as 


& | 2 ‘ sa , 
Wo Tel iZe wrongly stated in the article. AISI published 
ir “Light i i 


their Gauge Steel Design Manual” in 


PRESSURE, TREATED Jan., 49.—Ed. 


er | ERRATUM 


The November presentation of the Monterey 
\ . | Air Terminal failed to credit Edwin Aber 
crombie Verner as structural engineer.—Eb. 
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iy EW OTE LS — Just Because They are Better 


tly 

of 
ass 
ind 
red 


ber The new year brings us near the end of an era-—the postwar era of 


one necessitous building. Its end should give architects, engineers, and all other plan- 


lan- 


| be ners of better buildings a new chance and challenge to prove their worth. 


For seven years now construction has boomed and prospered, not because it 
was offering something better planned or better designed, pleasanter to occupy 


or more economical to operate. Construction has boomed because war and depres- 


nost | 
xico 
vail- 
Trec- 
x up 
, un- 


sion had created a critical shortage and a critical demand for almost every type of 


building—more houses and apartments for more people, more schools for more 
irni- 


children, more hospitals for more patients, more churches for more suburbanites, 
ona 


more offices and factories for more production. 
ie go As long as this fabulous demand lasts, quality may be forgotten to get quan- 
tity fast. But as the pressure falls off, nothing but better planning and 
better design can keep construction booming on the replacement 
of obsolescent structures. — 


one 
lifies 
is an 
how 
en to 
as in 
n, he ; —— - ‘a ‘ . 3 

awl So as the 1945-52 era of necessitous building nears its end, this might be a 
oC 

b=] 
rment 


ok 1K * 


a NeLV4él el aelieelinie | et a itectu ral fo ru m 


very good time to look at the record of the one building type where insistent 
ments 


7 demand vanished in 1929—the hotel. 
smen, 


sculp- For two decades only Miami Beach has cried for more and more hotels for 
1 they 


more and more vacationers. And so, perhaps characteristically, Miami Beach 
action f i - s ‘ F ‘ 
n did until this year has contributed little or nothing to progress in hotel design. 


But where there was no necessitous hotel building, architects, engineers 
‘BERG, 


aul and owners have been spurred to create a revolution in hotel 
design, construction and economics. So great is that revolution that before 
long 1929 hotels, bought up at 20¢ on their 1929 construction costs, may find 
it hard to compete against the greater convenience and more economical opera- 

re tion of the new types. 

action ll The milestones in this revolution are very few: The Statler in Washington 
with air conditioning and the “Statler bedroom” (AF, June 43); the Terrace 

be Plaza in Cincinnati with its ground rent paid by the stores below (AF, Dec. *48) ; 

- effec: the balconied El Panama and its offspring the Caribe Hilton, which brought indoor- 

ae outdoor living back to hotel life (AF, Apr. 51, and Mar. ’50); the Shamrock in 


ing the Houston, which had a fine idea in moving away from the railroad station to the 


yrmula- auto highway, but missed its chance by using the same old plan for the new kind 
ndards. 


naginell of site (AF, Apr. ’49). 


stitute Now Forvm is proud to show in this issue four new milestones in the 


a hotel revolution: Gardner Dailey’s unbelievably profitable SurfRider in 
OnSO 

not the 
ae as it is attractive (p. 98); Edward Stone’s new design for San Salvador, which 
ublishe 


ual” in carries forward the work he started in Panama (p. 106); Welton Becket’s Beverly 
Hilton, which brings the balconied resort-type hotel to the outskirts of a great city 
and realizes the opportunity the Shamrock missed (p. 114). 


Hawaii, whose $6,350-per-room cost shows the new hotel type can be as economical 


lo ‘ ; . 
j aa Last but not least is an example of creative hotel design by Igor Polevitzky 
er.—Ep. from the least likely place of all—Miami Beach (p. 112). 
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Here is a striking example of how a good architect's design 
can more than overcome today’s high construction costs. 

Here also is timely evidence that better design can offer 
enough savings and advantages to keep construction boom- 
ing long after the peak of necessitous construction is 
passed. 

The popularity of this new 150-room resort hotel—ii is 
100%° occupied virtually every day in the year—stems 
from Architect Gardner Dailey’s artful exploitation of the 
reasons why people go to Hawaii at all: waving palm trees, 
surf and surf riders, the kiss of the trade winds, a sense of 
tropical luxury, the aura of exotic Polynesia—plus the 
way he has stirred all this together with a lot of sheer 
handsomeness that has nothing to do with geography. 

The low cost and consequent fabulous profit stem from 
Dailey’s understanding that the qualities he wanted, like 
many other good things of life, need not come high. The 
SurfRider is a masterly demonstration of how much you 
can leave out if you put the right things in. 

It is also a masterly demonstration of how a skilful 
architect uses practical problems as a springboard for his 
best design ideas and conversely uses design ideas to solve 


practical problems. Take four instances: 


>The balconies: The curve of the balconies is the outstanding 
visual feature of the SurfRider, the feature that sets it apart 
from all other balconied hotels. Was ii done to achieve a pleas- 
ing effect, or to solve the practical problem of giving every bal- 
cony privacy from the balcony next door without cooping it in? 
Whether the chicken or the egg came first does not matter; the 


fact of apparently effortless practical and visual integration does. 


> The lobby: Dailey had a tough problem in what to do with a 
big ground-floor area for which there was no function other than 
to provide space for people to sit indoors in a climate where 
nobody sits indoors. It could have been a big barn. He made it 
interesting visually by breaking it into two levels; at the same 
time he solved the practical problem of including a shallow base- 
ment (under the upper level) on a site only 5’ above ocean-per- 
meated sand. 


> The corridors: One school of thought holds that hotel corridor 
walls should be straight, leave no recesses for a sneak thief to 
lurk in, Another school, which Dailey has joined here, holds 
that a flush wall corridor is too uninteresting. Dailey got a pleas- 
ant indented corridor; at the same time he accomplished the prac- 
tical results of getting extra depth in his suites for bathrooms 
and extra corridor space outside the bedroom doors where it is 
needed for parking baggage every ten days when a tourist ship 
arrives and more than 50% of the rooms change tenants simul- 
taneously. With his 9’ jogs at each side, Dailey gracefully got 


, 


away with a minimum 51,’ width in the narrow corridor sections. 


>The shop awnings: These are typical of the kind of small de- 
tail, present in a hundred forms, that makes the SurfRider add 
up as a beautifully coherent whole. Dailey needed color on his 


street front; he needed to harmonize the design of six shops and 


Roger Sturtevant 


Photos: 


Curved balconies combine privacy with 180° view of sea 


SURFRIDER HOTEL 

LOCATION: Honolulu 

GARDNER A, DAILEY, architect 

WALTER T. STEILBERG, consulting architect, 
structural engineering 

WIMBERLY & COOK, s:perintending architects 

HAWAIIAN DREDGING CO., general contractor 


at the same time not lose the separateness of each shop in the 
total composition; he needed canopies that would not be de- 
stroyed by the incessant trade winds, He solved all these prob- 
lems by the almost ludicrously simple expedient of hanging a 
separate but uniform awning over each front. The gay red and 
white canvas pancis are fastened together and to the white enam- 
eled tubular frames by shipboard lashings that let the wind pass 
through. 


The design that does not show is just as good, just as 
soundly economical. For instance—and here is an idea that any 
hospital, office building or school could use handily—-each pipe 
stack has a roof lid, as easy to remove as the top of a milk bottle, 
All pipe joints off the stack are in the furred bathroom ceilings, 
directly above an access door over the shower. When a water line 
has to be replaced, it will be disconnected at the access door, 
then hauled up and replaced through the roof lid. This device 
was the outcome of a lot of expensive, wall-tearing renovation at 
the nearby Royal Hawaiian. Another result of repair-conscious- 
ness is the design of the elevator penthouse. A ceiling hook and 
cable make it only a few minutes’ work to lift the elevator machine 
right out. 


Behind the rent-cost equation is good luck and good 
design. The Matson Line people—owners of Waikiki Beach's two 
other hotels, the Royal Hawaiian and the less expensive Moana— 
conceived the SurfRider as a low-cost overflow dormitory for 
the Moana. They figured to break even at an average of $8 a 
room with 70% occupancy, hoped to average $10 a room. Actu- 
ally the rooms are renting for an average of $16 with the cheap- 
est $12. 

Matson hoped to keep costs to $6,000 a room plus $1,700 for 
furnishings. Actually construction costs worked out at $5,000 per 
room plus $1,350 for furnishings ($750,000 for construction, plus 
$50,400 architect’s fee; $9.65 per sq. ft.; 75¢ per cu. ft... 
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Below the balconies too the SurfRider makes the most of its setting; beach terrace is a tourist’s dream of Waikiki 
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The hotel is built without its own dining room, kitchen and 
hot-water boiler, shares those of the Moana next door. But let 
those who would jump to the conclusion that this explains the 
SurfRider’s low cost per room note that $15,000 would add a 
boiler system in present basement space, that a dining room and 
kitchen could be equipped for $40,000 using existing ground- 
floor store and excess lobby space, or could be added as a wing 
for another $60,000. At the outside, these additions would jack 
per-room cost only $766. 

So here is the phenomenon of a hotel designed to a minimum 
budget with every possible chiseling but with the end result so 


good that the patrons clamor to get in. 


The rooms, which the guests refuse to regard as 
dormitories, covet for waking enjoyment, are so small 
(1114’ x 15’) there was no wall space for connecting doors (a 
need met by putting doors between balconies on one floor). 
Rooms have about the same sq. ft. area as the smallest rooms in 
the newest Hilton (p. 114), 14 sq. ft. less than standard in the 
newest Statler. 

But on the ocean side, sliding glass walls and curving lanais 
give each room the whole rolling Pacific; on the land side the 
windows bring in the mountains and glass jalousies the winds. 

These winds, which sweep onto Waikiki Beach from the land, 
are absolutely indispensable for comfort and Dailey has cleverly 
designed the building to get breeze into every room. Closets stop 
315’ short of the 10’ ceiling. leaving in effect a big air duct for 
breezes through the corridor-side jalousies (see photos, right). 
In addition, the windward wall of the fire tower is one great open 
grille of cast concrete. In summer the stair doors (equipped with 
fusible links) are left open; the wind sweeps through the big 
grille. down the corridors and out through the ocean-front rooms. 

The rooms have their interior allurements too: appropriate 
South Sea touches like reed screens; two lush. cool color schemes 


in gray and green for the sunny ocean rooms, warmer yellow 
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TYPICAL ROOM 


Rooms completely belie their 
skimpy dimensions and pared-to- 
the-bone economy. Fuli-scale mock- 
ups were tested in old house for- 
merly on the site. Side sunshades 
for balconies, omitted to save 


money, may be added now that 


hotel is so successful, 
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Land side rooms have wall-to-wall 


windows but no balconies. 


Corridors are jalousied, closet ceilings 
are dropped to let breeze into leeward 


ocean side. 
















































FOUR HOTELS 






















DIAMOND 
HEAD SUITE 
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° 20 40 60FT 


Even luxury of two penthouse suites was achieved with deceptive economy 
through bewitching texture and color. “Diamond Head” living room has 


grass cloth wall cover in cerulean blues, greens and purples of Waikiki waters. 


Bamboo awnings with cord-wrapped stanchions give a South Sea yacht deck 


air to penthouse terraces. Awnings give shade but allow air to pass through. 






















and cocoa schemes for the land side; handsome aluminum and 
plastic furniture. (The existence of the balconies hung on this 
last item. Matson turned thumbs down because of the upkeep 
of outdoor furniture until Dailey came up with tables and chairs 


that cannot be harmed by rain or salt spray.) 


Construction is just as economical as use of space and jusi 
as successful a vehicle for good design. 

Structure is reinforced concrete, mostly left exposed. For in- 
stance there is no plaster on the ceilings, just the painted slab, 
and instead of attempting to get beautifully smooth, plasterlike 
concrete, Dailey used rough forms and made a virtue of the re- 
sulting texture. Carpets (chosen for lower maintenance and greater 
safety than tile) are laid on the slab. Interior partitions are 
metal lath and light plaster or plastered cement block. 

On the exterior, Dailey simply specified where joints of the 
forms should fall, again made a virtue out of rough texture. 
Example of the Dailey talent for improvisation: basement vents 
are attractive clumps of littke round holes made by inserting 
shellacked cardboard mailing tubes into the concrete, Cast con- 
crete grilles are his adaptation of a traditional South Polynesian 
tapa cloth pattern. 

The balcony walls are structural, cantilevered out at the second 
floor and from the columns all the way up the face. The end 
baleony was omitted partly to make a design “frame,” partly 
because winds whipping around the corner would make an end 
baleony unusable much of the time. 

Economy of weight was as important as economy of material. 
The hotel rests on a crust of coral rock and hard sand underlain 
by several hundred feet of sand permeated by sea water. Founda- 
tions are snowshoe grid type; the building was calculated to 


”” 


settle about 3”, actually settled 2°.” 


equally. The basement floor 
is only 2” above the water table and the elevator pit is a coffer- 
dam. At first no basement was planned but backfill in the foun- 
dations cost as much as a cellar, so space was left for storage, 
access to the balcony drain system and a pantry for room service 
from the Moana. 



























































Strict shop leases, masterminded by Architect Dailey, insure handsome street facade will remain as designed 
Governing requirement for the first floor was Matson’s 

desire for store rental space on the valuable frontage along 

Kalakama Ave., the main street of Waikiki. The lobby is really 

a breezeway with plenty of good solid glass to control the 

breeze, keep it from becoming a wind tunnel. Dailey has made it 

psychologically cooling with dark and neutral colors and masses 

of tropical foliage to offset the glare of the sea. Violent color 

accents, usually red, keep it from being soporific. 
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Concrete grille in tapa cloth pattern, canopy roofed u ith a living palm (see 


Photo at top) and view across lobby to the sea give arriving guests an im- 


mediate sense of lighthearted, casual elegance. 
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The bar is the succes fou of the public area. Here Dailey the 
modernist gave way to Dailey the showman—the set designer 
who filled the San Francisco Drake Tavern with half-timbering 
and Elizabethan armor, and Trader Vic’s with ship’s ribs and 
Polynesian masks, For the SurfRider he let himself go with 
textures: white tapa cloth on the walls, handwoven primitive linen 
on the chairs, screens of square bamboo, notched wood, grass- 
cloth—sparkled with jungle colors. It couldn’t be more popular. 
In fact it is so nice that people are willing to pay 75¢ for a beer 
there, against 45¢ at the Moana next door. What is more, the 
establishment is able to get away with making patrons walk all 
the way across the lobbies into the Moana to go to the toilet. 
Never underestimate the power of tapa cloth vs. plumbing. 


HOTELS 


In the bar are painted mask designs and prints of early voyagers 


against wall covering of white, undecorated tapa cloth from Samoa. 


Bar was an afterthought; shops were owner’s chief requirement on 
ground floor. One tough problem was how to keep barnlike sur 


plus lounge and lobby space from dragging down design. 
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Stair tower repeats entrance grilles, brings breezes inside 





THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 





Teak-stained beams of dropped ceiling have Ori- 


ental feeling; bar is notched like Polynesian canoes. 
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Lobby in dark and neutral colors offsets brilliance of terrace, beach and sea. 


Stone statues carry lobby lighting in head baskets. Hour glass shaped mask 
against far lobby wall is also lighting fixture. 





View from upper lobby across to bar. Green and gold painted wood facing of 


columns is decorated with “bending knee” design of Hawaiian feather capes. 
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FIRST FLOOR 


. . , ral > ; rv , 
Glass-enclosed square section at end of El Salvador’s dormitory slab 
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contains all public spaces, opens to outdoor dance terrace, gardens, 


swimming pool 
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“IF | WERE DOING IT OVER AGAIN” 


. . : Architect Edward Stone improves on his famous El Panama, 
gives San Salvador a better hotel plan, embellishes 


it with a full integration of the arts \ 


Pe 


«te 
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: SNS 
: uP AS A es ie 
What changes would Architect Edward Stone make in his WEY 
: a 4 ; Saas 
‘ pace-setting Panama Hotel if he redesigned it? —— SS 


Architect Stone got a chance to answer this question 
when he was commissioned to design a new hotel with a 
similar function in nearby Salvador: 


> He discarded the conventional hotel ptan with public areas 
at the top and bottom of the building block. Instead he 
put guest rooms in a dormitory slab ten stories high and 


put the public spaces In a square two-level structure at one dancing 


end of the slab. Purpose: to carry away sounds of revelry 
which, at E] Panama, had disturbed early retiring guests. 
And Stone cunningly oriented the hotel so that this sound Noise from public spaces in 


dispersion was aided by the prevailing winds. center of El Panama (below) 


: kept guests awake. In El Salwa- 
>He placed the entry and elevators (also kitchen and $ 

; dig , z . dor (above) noise areas are re- 
service areas) at the juncture between dormitory and public ened inde Ma oiken. 


space for easy guest circulation and efficient short-line hotel 
service. In this position, these facilities add to the sound 


, ‘ : ; lining 
insulation between the dormitory and public areas. vata, 


>He used no air conditioning. The off-end position of , 

; if R dancing 
elevators leaves the dormitory wing free of everything but 
a single-loaded corridor with all the guest rooms through- mh 


ventilated by tropical breeze. 
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> He exploited his breezeway-type rooms. more extensively ~ ne 2a rey 
, Pe. "Sa 1} 
than in El] Panama. Balconies in the Panama are reached — nd |} 
° . .  % 

through louvered double doors which open to invite the ae 
a 


— 


breeze. But in the Salvador the entire wall separating —_— 





Unlike Salvador, Panama’s double-loaded center requires air conditioning 


EL SALVADOR HOTEL, Salvador, C.A. 
EDWARD D. STONE, architect 

MENDEZ & SANDER, associate architects 
FRED N. SEVERUD, consulting engineer 


Ezra Stoller © Pictor 
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room from balcony is composed of sliding glass sections. With 
them, two-thirds of the room’s 14’-9” width can be opened to the 
breeze. 


> He changed the distinctive egg-crate facade. Though the facade 
remains quite similar, the cantilevered floor slabs do not project 
so far beyond the walls. In El Panama, the floor slabs projected 
beyond the room walls far enough to form an unintentional passage 
between rooms outside the balcony balustrades. The arrangement 
in the Salvador should discourage strolling from balcony to bal- 
cony that has been reported in the Panama. 

Essentially, the Salvador is a commercial hotel since tourists to 
San Salvador do not yet outnumber salesmen. Results: range of 
accommodation is limited with only a few of the 150 rooms de- 
signed to be joined into suites; each room is a combined bed- 
sitting-room-ofhice. 

All is not business, however, in the hotel. Its location—near the 
edge of San Salvador—gives every occupant a striking balcony 
view over the city’s best residential area to El Boqueron, the local 
voleano beyond the town. Swimming pool, outdoor dance floor, 
cocktail terrace and large informal dining room offer relaxation 
when business sessions end. 


10 feet 





Panama room (above) opens 
double doors to tropic breeze 
but Salvadors glass walls 


(right) open farther. 


iit: t sliding glass doors 17 
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Balcony balustrades in El Salvador are open-rail type to ex- 
pose maximum area to breezes. Panama balustrades are solid. 
Note sliding glass wall between room and balcony opens nearly 


10’ for ventilation, making room and balcony one big area. 
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Exterior corridor wall of dormitory slab is of open tile to 


reduce effect of sun and rain without stopping breezes. 





10 th FLOOR 


Single-loaded corridor gives same view to all rooms, makes air conditioning unnecessary 


Richard UH. Althef 
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Mosaic floor by Max Spivak extends from this lounge and grill area to the outside terrace which surrounds the swimming pool. 


COOPERATING ARTISTS 


So generous will be the use of art and artists that Stone says the 
hotel may be called a “museum to live in” as opposed to Le Corbu- 
sier’s idea of a house as a “machine to live in.” 

ids Emily Genauer, art critic of the New York Herald Tribune, gives 
rtists: ° — 
ALEXANDER CALDER, hanging gardens the following description: oe 
; Alexander Calder has designed a wonderfully imaginative 
MAX SPIVAK, mosaic : : : ; ; ‘ 
M hanging tropical garden for its main lobby, with plants growing 
JOSE RIVERA, sculpture ote faa ‘ a _ 
in differently colored, oddly sized, elliptical vessels delicately bal- 
GWEN LUX, sculpture ik Al : 
anced from the ceiling. Max Spivak has conceived an abstract 
RUFINO TAMAYO, murals ‘ » Bs ‘ : . . 
. : mosaic floor. José Rivera is responsible for a free-form swimming- 
ISAMU NOGUCHI, lamps , a a SF 
pool structure that will serve as a combination raft and diving 
board and in a scale model looks somewhat like a beautiful curl of 
lemon peel. Rivera has also designed a sculpture to serve as a 
dining-room lighting fixture. In the area encompassed by an oval- 
shaped driveway in front of the hotel there will be a construction 
by Gwen Lux of baked enamel sculptured objects somewhat sug- 
gesting Mayan stone carvings. The Mexican painter Tamayo 


may paint a large mural for the hotel lobby and sculptor Isamu 
Noguchi will do the lamps.” 





Extensive landscaping around public areas ties in with interior planting 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 
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Photos: Richard H. Althoff 





Gwen Lux sculpture suggesting ancient Mayan stone carvings is pla 
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in pool at circular entrance drive. 
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FOUR HOTELS 
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Divided bedroom will separae bed space from 
sitting space with a low storage partition nd 
blinds above Alternate rooms have kichenettes 
instead of dressing rooms. Two adjacent rooms 


can be combined to form a suite. 


New bedroom wing will extend out from existing 
tower. Corridors are single-loaded on the beach 
side. Since this is also the south side, windows are 


protected by 2’ concrete sun visors. 





3. HOW TO ATTRACT ¢ 


This resort hotel does it by 


Ten years ago the one thing a hotel did not need on crowded, 
commercial Miami Beach was a big lobby. But times have changed 
fast, and lobbies in new Beach hotels are now more determinedly 
impressive and inclusive than in most other cities. The reason: 
conventions. 

Conventions do two important things for hotel men: 1) in con- 
junction with air conditioning they pull the season around the 
calendar; and 2) they pull wayward guests back from the motels, 
which can handle almost anything now but a convention. 

“Conventioneers have to have a lobby where they can meet and 
compare badges,” says one hotelman. No wonder the Shelborne, 
a leading Beach hotel, is rushing under lights to enlarge its lobby 
to convention proportions. With this investment of about $300,000 
the hotel expects to lure five or ten conventions a year more than 
it gets now. Since the 400 delegates who make up an average 
convention spend about $200 a piece, eight conventions could 
gross roughly $640,000 annually for the hotel. 


But the Shelborne’s architect, Igor Polevitzky, has another ace 
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T CONVENTIONS 


Dy adding a big lobby and a wing of dual-purpose tourist rooms 


up his sleeve for next year, when a new 75-room addition will 
extend the investment another $1 million. 

It is a guest room that unscrambles living and sleeping, day 
uses and night uses of the room, of which commercial hotels have 
lately been making a single omelet, Separate beds, for night only, 
will stand near the window, screened by waist-high shelves and 
bamboo draw-drapes from the daytime living space off the hall. 
Purpose: to avoid that rumpled character of the whole room before 
the maid gets around to make up “day couches.” The living room 
loses part of the view (“they see it all day on the beach,” says 
the architect). But the added space is at minimal cost since it adds 
neither a partition and door nor outside wall, and it puts only a 
minimal added load on air conditioning. (Room cost: $13,300.) 

Forty of the 75 rooms will have kitchenettes, will be combinable 

with adjacent rooms to form housekeeping suites. (Average stay 
is six days at $25 per day.) 

A third remodeling move will then air condition the original 
Shelborne tower. The Miami Beach season is stretching! 


NEW 


NEW GUEST ROOM WING LOUNGE 


(8 STORIES) 


: NEW LOBBY 
Vv 


Another addition will be a cabana club to be built on the ocean side next year 


Enlargement of the lobby includes an empty elevator shaft to be used when the new bedroom wing is added 
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The hotel today 


SHELBORNE HOTEL, Miami Beach, Fla. 
IGOR B. POLEVITZKY, architect 


PLAK CONSTRUCTION CO., general contractors 


HAYGOOD LASSETER, interiors 
FREDERIC STRESAU, landscaping 
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Hilton sited this oné ona suburban Intersects 


§ ~ 


gove it the air of a resort hotel 


surrounded it with shops and parking space, 
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Viewed from the west, hotel 
sits on a triangle of land at 
junction of busy Wilshire and 
Santa Monica Blvds. Differ- 
ence in grade of these two 
streets suggested the double- 
decked parking. Lower level 
is accessible from street (low- 
er right) and circular ramp 
outside at hotel’s main auto 


entry. 





Photos: Douglas M. Simmonds; renderings: Welton Becket 


Location of this Hilton hotel is based on the automobile—the 
travel method preferred by 86% of all hotel guests. It is sited 


814 mi, from downtown Los Angeles at an important intersec- 


tion in suburban Beverly Hills, and it raises the whole question 
of where a city hotel should be. 

Heretofore only a few big city hotels like Chicago’s Edge- 
water Beach, Washington’s Shoreham and Houston’s Shamrock 
have risked deserting the downtown area and its railroad station. 
The new Statler in Hartford is going up only two blocks from 
the railroad station—one block from the old Bond Hotel. Ques- 
tion: Would Statler have been wiser to locate on the Wilbur 
Cross Parkway with all the car traffic at its door? By his exam- 
ple in his Los Angeles location, Hilton’s answer is “Yes.” 

Hilton is backing up that answer with a $13 million invest- 
ment in a hotel which is designed inside and out to make the 
most of the suburban site and the auto: 


Under the hotel and on the double-decked lot bounded by the 
sloping streets is space to park 1,000 cars. Such lavish parking 
facilities are only possible in an outskirt location such as this. 


Around the hotel and the parking lots is a lot of rentable shop 
space—over 93,000 sq. ft. It will make the hotel the hub of a 
suburban shopping center, will give women guests the advantages 
of downtown shops in a leisurely suburban atmosphere. 


On the hotel are private balconies for nearly all rooms—from 
which guests can enjoy view and air that are not available to 
midcity hotels. In fact, the Beverly Hilton brings back a modern- 
ized all-balcony resort-type hotel to the continental US. The idea, 
an old one, was given a tropical run by US architects who ex- 
ported it to Puerto Rico, Panama and Hawaii (p. 98). Now the 
Hilton chain plunks the idea down in the third largest US city. 


In the hotel is a plush version of the multipurpose guest room 
pioneered by the Washington Statler. This combined office, liv- 
ing room and dormitory was originally designed to give more 
utility and a sense of space to minimum rooms but the Beverly 
Hilton uses the principle in its medium and large-sized rooms 
to give the impression of even more space. Also in the hotel are 
public spaces designed to turn the building into an entertainment 
center to attract conventions as well as residents of the area. 
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BEVERLY HILTON HOTEL, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
WELTON BECKET & ASSOCIATES, 


architects 


Viewed from east, Y-shaped guest-room 
wings rise above low-lying shops and 
parking areas. Balconied rooms overlook 
nearby golf course. 
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Top floor bar-café has view of mountains 
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Minimum 12’ x 14 rooms are in north 
wing (below). Only those facing west 


have balconies 














ELEVATORS 





26 39 52 65 feet 
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Standard 3% room apartments are on sev- 






enth floor in east, west wings. Each room 


has 16’ window pilus balcony. 





BEVERLY HILTON 













All rooms and apartments have television and are air conditioned 
with room-to-room control. Mild climate conditions made un- 
necessary the underwindow air-conditioning unit (air conditioning 
comes from outlets near the door). This allows floor-to-ceiling 
windows which make the terraces an extension of the inside space. 





LI VING , 
7>~_ BEDROOM 





Standard bedrooms on floors two through 


six have 16’ window walls, can be joined. 





































Thanks to its suburban site, the Beverly Hilton is at once a 
luxury hotel, an entertainment rendezvous and a shopping center. 


A luxury hotel. Two basic design decisions add greatly to the 


fee, 


TI CNP 


range and luxury of the guest rooms. 

One was to vary the column spacing in the wings. In the north 
wing the columns are 24’ apart so that two minimum (12’ x 14’) 
rooms fit between them. In the east and west wings, columns are 
16’ on centers allowing only one room between them. 

Hand in glove with that decision went the more revolutionary 


en ge SE Ee eS 


idea—to make the rooms larger by widening rather than deep- 
ening them. In economic terms this means the owners are will- 
ing to build more expensive perimeter wall to get larger rooms. 
Results: minimum rooms have 12’ of window wall (5’ more than 
the similar Los Angeles Statler rooms); larger rooms have 16’. 


An entertainment center. The hotel is near the Beverly Hills 
business center, yet on the edge of an immense residential area. In 








this spot it expects to become an entertainment and convention 
center. Public spaces will include a rooftop cocktail lounge-café, 
a fan-shaped main dining room that can become a supperclub 
at night, a 700-person-capacity ballroom, large cocktail lounge 
off the lobby, bar on the lower level, coffeehouse, five private 
dining rooms and a party room. 


A shopping center. Secondary income space built into the 
Beverly Hilton far exceeds that of most hotels. Compared with 
the 1,275-room Los Angeles Statler, the 450-room Beverly Hilton 
has 372% more retail shop space per room to lease. Even when the 
Statler’s 150,000 sq. ft. of rentable office space is included, the Bev- 
erly Hilton has 19% more rentable space per room. & 
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Site plan (above) shows relatively 





small ground area occupied by 
hotel, compared with string of shops 
and parking space for 1,000 cars. 
Cabana-ringed swimming pool (left), 
overlooked by main dining room, 
gives this big city hotel the air of a 
resort. Planting and west wing of 
hotel will screen pool from main 
entrance drive and streets. 
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Cheerful sun patterns on slate and glass result from happy marriage 


Rear view: rhythm in concrete and slate 
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»f esthetics and structural requirements 
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Ground-floor terrace opens on 


patients’ garden. 





NEW HOSPITAL TYPE 


brings the sparkle of good architecture 
to the mentally ill, 


substitutes glass for bars 


This new building for a voluntary, nonprofit mental 
hospital is doubly important: 

> First, this is an example of a new type of hospital 
facility that is filtering into the vacuum between the 
huge state mental institutions and the expensive pri- 
vate rest homes. Hospital people, especially in medical 
centers, will give a lot of thought in the next decade 
to small but intensive psychiatric facilities. 

> Second, this new unit is architecturally the fmest 
example of the ty pe yet built. It is blessed with a lovely 
parklike site oncé occupied by an old Quaker school, 
with a relaxed and rambling master scheme worked 
out by Consultant Isadore Rosenfield, and with a Louis 
Kahn design that goes far beyond embodying the 
mandatory efficiency, friendliness and warmth. Kahn 
has given his building gentleness and joy. 


The new unit adds 41 beds to 71 in the older (1940) two- 
story nursing building (see plot plan). It also replaces in- 
adequate or outdated administrative, service, shock-treatment 
and psychotherapeutic facilities in the old building. (For 
the occupational-therapy building, also designed by Kahn, 
see AF, Sept. 51.) é 


Kahn is past master of the art of graceful fun with fenes- 


Flue tile and concrete 
cantilevered overhangs 
serve as counterweights 
to 21'-deep flat plate in- 


terior slab. 





John Ebstell 
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NEW HOSPITAL TYPE 
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* BASEMENT 


Glass-bloc k-striped corridors join old 





























For safe and handsome corridor daylighting: top and bottom glass-block strips 


Photos: (top pp. 120-121) Ben Schnall; (others) John Ebstel 


huilding with neu 


tration, a talent sorely (and triumphantly) tested here be- 
cause of the radical differences in function of the three 
floors, and because windows for obvious reasons are always 
a problem in mental hospitals anyway. Kahn scrupulously 
gave each department appropriate fenestration, disciplined 
the variety with column rhythm. 

Here is the way it works out: big glass areas, no security 
protection for first-floor administrative and public rooms: 
fixed panes with security screens alternating with metal- 
framed louver-type operative windows on the second (nurs- 
ing) floor; small, high strip windows on the third (shock- 
treatment) floor are screened but operative since patients 
here are always under closest surveillance. Exterior cor- 
ridors, where patients at times walk unattended, are lighted 
by two 12” strips of glass block. one at the ceiling. one at 
the floor—handsome, unprisonlike and secure ( photo, above). 

The sunshade is built of ordinary flue tile with a special 
collar baked on to grip the poured cement frame (see detail). 
The open tile lets heat through, makes fascinating sun 
patterns that shift from irregular oblongs to squares to tri- 
angles to slits. Over the entrance, tiles serve as lighting fix- 
tures and give rain protection in space between door and 
freestanding concrete canopy. 

There is nothing namby-pamby about the gentleness of 
Kahn’s design, no homogenized simplicity. “I like my build- 
ings to have knuckles.” he says. The bend in the slab at the 


knuckly corridor intersection is primarily to express different 
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Detail shows construction of tile overhang. Collared tiles were 


laid on platform with box forms, concrete poured around. 


SAMUEL RADHILL BUILDING, 

PHILADELPHIA PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL 

LOUIS I. KAHN, architect 

CRONHEIM & WEGER, structural and mechanical engineers 
CHARLES H. MELLOR, electrical engineer 

ISADORE ROSENFIELD, hospital consultant 





‘ips MASTER MASONS CONSTRUCTION CO., general contractor 
bs 
Electric and insulin shock-treatment room on top floor 
a% r EE a8 Typical private room. Large window sash is fixed 
t- _—— and screened; metal-edged louvers of operative 
[I] window serve as bars, 

Interior bays 16 x 20' and 22 x 20’ are reduced to 10' in width at ends 
- to reduce bending moments in unrestrained end bays of 742" thick slab. 
5 functions of the short wing on first and third floors and to 
ms give variety to second-floor interior vista. The bend also 
‘s makes best use of slope and garden space for ground-floor 
; dining room. 
~ Kahn felt it was important, in a place where lock and key 
. are inevitable, to give the nursing floor a free and open living 
my room (see plan). The owners felt a lounge was more logical 
a at the end of the small wing. had it built that way and put 
sag displaced patient rooms into the “bend” area. They have 
A now decided original scheme was better, plan to return to it. 

; Here is how the building works: shock treatments are 
- given in the morning to inpatients from both buildings, on 
wn certain afternoons to outpatients. Other afternoons. treatment 
- room can be used for inpatient physiotherapy. Psychotherapy 

. offices on first floor are used by outpatients in morning. 
: ‘ inpatients in afternoon. Out- and inpatient trafhe never cross, 
_ a factor highly important for morale of outpatients. Dis- 

‘ne turbed and emergency patients are brought in at ground- 
ia floor service entrance: separate ground-floor ambulance 
ns tunnel close to elevator was unfortunately omitted for 
NX: economy, 
ind Construction is flat plate concrete with exposed columns 

and brick and slate masonry. Building is not air conditioned. 
a Cost. including all built-in and fixed equipment, was $642.000 
“ ; ($18 per sq. ft.: $1.7] per cu. ft.). Per-bed cost of $15.659 
- is low, particularly since these 41 new beds carry facilities 
en 


for the entire 112-bed institution. 
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WILLIAM W. H. HENRY COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 
LOCATION: Dover, Del. 
VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, architects 
LOUIS H. DOANE, structural engineer 
ERWIN FALLER, mechanical engineer 
JOHN E. HEALY & SONS, INC., general contractor 
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Unusual location of shops at front (left, below) works out neatly for both outside and inside traffic 


Photos: 
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E HIGH SCHOOL 


knits factorylike shops and 


classrooms into harmonious whole 


At first glance this 325-student comprehensive high school 
seems unusually nice but basically orthodox. A second 
look shows it is full of a quiet, sensible kind of unortho- 
doxy. 

The principal problem—long familiar to architects of 
rural high schools and now beginning to confront urban 
school designers—was how to combine Latin classrooms 
and electric hoists, easels and tractor engines under one 
roof; how to keep the vocational and academic parts of 
the school separate to isolate noise and simplify traffic and 
at the same time tie both to common facilities. 


Unorthodoxy in plan: The Homseys boldly put the , ———— 
shops smack-dab along the front of the building instead Lally columns with heavy mill-type wood beams are used throughout, Agricultural 
of in their usual stepchild position as far from the main students will develop gardens at entrance and in courts. 
entrance as possible. Practical reason for this is the need 
for a loading area at the shops; the Homseys’ arrange- 
ment combines shop access with bus and visitor parking, 
wastes no potential play or garden space on extra road- 
way. 
The second bold move was to put the boiler room at 
left of the entrance—usually considered one of the most 
favored spots in a school and certainly in the middle of 
things. This is the kind of spot engineers would always 
like for economical pipe runs but they seldom get it. 
They got it here because the Homseys needed a solid 
masonry mass to flag the main entrance and to break apart 
the otherwise confusing masses of windows. 
Location of the shop put academic rooms to the rear 
and along the south (quiet) side of the link between 
wings. Note how neatly and simply the lobby takes 
trafic from four directions through the staggered cor- 
ridors. 
This happens to be a Negro school in a segregated area 
of Delaware where parents of students have few facili- 


Lobby with art-gallery ighting has become community exhibit center for local 


. F and traveling shows. 
Academic wing has wood end walls for expansion in two directions 
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TWO-IN-ONE HIGH SCIOOL 


ties for recreation or study. Hence the building was 
planned for public exhibits in library and lobby, large 
and small parties or entertainments in the two dining 
rooms, and heavy community and evening use of all 
special rooms. Only anomaly is location of the art room 
at far end of the rear wing: however, the fire door does 
provide a convenient separate access when the rest of 
that wing is closed. 


Unorthodoxy in structure: Cost limitations mean! 
double-loaded corridors and a complicated clerestory pat- 
tern to get daylight to inner parts of classrooms. But the 
Homseys knew they would run into endless trouble if 
right-angle roof intersections were finicky. 

They kept all roofs flat and framing ingeniously 


straight-forward, using a combination of steel- and mill- 


4" insulation 


clerestory built-up roof 
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asbestos-cement panels 





type framing. Lally columns at the corridor walls support 
longitudinal | beams. These carry heavy wood mill-type 
beams, set 4’ on centers, which span from corridor to ex- 
terior walls and carry the low outer section of the roof, 
Second-decker corridor columns, above the first | beams, 
carry the higher middle part of the roof which is canti- 
levered 6’ over the classrooms where the clerestory joins 
it with the lower outer part of the roof. Photos of art and 
secretarial classrooms (below) where the corridor walls 
are omitted, show how the two-decker system works, 


Photo of ordinary classroom shows normal appearance. 


The entire school was under cover eight weeks after 
foundation work started. The structural system also sim- 
plified installation of wooden frames for the fixed clere- 


story and view windows. The 4’ roof module was re- 
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‘ i ond | beam for cantilevered cleres- 


when academic wing is expanded, 





Beams of high and low roofed areas 


overlap; double-decker interior col- 
umns support, first. the I beam 
which carries the heavy wood beams 


of lower roof and. above this, a sec- 


tory roof. In typical classroom (left 
and section). columns come at cor- 
idor wall. Art room (far left) and 
secretarial classroom (above). which 
absorb corridor space. reveal struc- 
ture most clearly. Corridor portion 


of secretarial room &u ill be closed off 
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tained; lines were simply dropped from the beams to 
locate window frames. 

Partitions are drywall for flexibility, with lots of nat- 
ural wood for warmth and graciousness and brightly 
painted wallboard for fun. End walls where expansion is 
planned are redwood (instead of the cavity brick con- 


struction without interior finish used elsewhere). 


COST DATA: 

Construction 
per sq. ft. 19.40 
per cu. ft, AT ee 1.15 





per classroom (gross ) 56.528. 0) 


per pupil 2,261.00 


Cafeteria seats half of student body 
at meals, entire student body for 
assembly or audiovisual work. Fac- 
ulty dining room (separated from 
cafeteria by folding partition) serves 
for home economics practice. con- 
ferences, small parties, Windows 


throughout school have wood frames 





for warmth, scale, economy and 
partitioning flexibility. Most glass 
is fixed: projecting sash at bottom 


of full-size windows is stock size. 





Automotive shop is high roofed to accommodate hoists. Other two shops are for agricultural and construction classes 
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SAARINEN CHALLENGES THE RECTANGLE, 


designs a domed auditorium and a cylindrical chapel for MIT’s laboratory campus, 


raises these six questions about the accepted shape of buildings: 


Is the conventional | and-b 


structure still the most economical and 





practical way of enclosing a big space 
like an auditorium—as it has been to 
date in terms of the American building 
economy? Has the time come when a 
shell concrete dome will be just as cheap, 
more efficient and less wasteful of ma- 
terial and space—as it would be in 
Evrope and South America? 


Does a modern auditorium have to have 
the angular, wedge-shaped plan now con- 
sidered “‘modern’’? Is there a better way 
of bringing audience and speaker into 
more intimate contact? 


Ils there any reason why ‘“‘polite’’ con- 
temporary architecture should not throw 
off the straight jacket of T square and 
triangle and employ the daring forms of 


some modern industrial construction? 


Does a chapel have to be oblong? Might 
not a cylindrical chapel give you a 
greater feeling of enclesure and, thus, a 
sense of security through religion? 


is there any reason why a chapel need 
have windows? Could it not be illum- 
inated by light reflected through water 
as in the beautiful grottoes of Capri? 


is there really a fixed relationship be- 
tween Form and Function—as Louis Sul- 
livan declared? Have our building func- 
tions become so complex and our avail- 
able building forms so numerous that any 
number of forms combined with any 
number of functions can produce an effi- 
cient building? 


SAARINEN’S ANSWERS to these and other 
questions are incorporated in the two 
buildings shown opposite. Like the an- 
swers MIT's scientists get from their 
laboratory experiments, Saarinen’s build- 
ings for MIT need to withstand a great 
many tests before they will be generally 
accepted. But regardless of whether or 
not each of his experiments is an unquali- 
fied success, American architecture and 
building are not likely to be quite the 
same after MIT’s new center is finished. 


The questions listed on the left make it very clear that Eero Saar- 
inen and his associates have given MIT something more than a very 
handsome auditorium and a strange, haunting chapel, both set on a 
patterned platform. They have challenged current thinking and 
started some basic rethinking about architecture and building. 


The auditorium is a wide departure from the more conventional 
shapes that the Saarinens had made familiar earlier in the Buffalo 
Kleinhans auditorium or in the Berkshire Music Sheds. It is a shell 
concrete dome, 1 of a sphere, supported at three points on heavy 
abutments, the dome cut away between these points for segmental 
window walls. A highly competent and recognized firm of engi- 
neers, Ammann & Whitney, is making the computations and is con- 
vinced that this auditorium will be at least competitive to the con- 
ventional “modern” auditorium shape in cost (p. 128). MIT’s own 
famed acoustical experts, Bolt, Beranek & Newman, are convinced 
that the acoustics can be solved not only adequately but with con- 
siderable grace (p. 128). But there are deeper reasons why the 
dome became a dome and these are discussed on the next page. 


In the brick cylinder chapel Saarinen and his associates have 
out-traditionalized today’s traditionalists just as conclusively as 
they out-modernized today’s modernists in using a dome instead 
of the familiar wedge shape for the auditorium. More specifically, 
the chapel is as timeless as the dome is timely. The architects used 
the cylindrical form and the masonry arch support for an emo- 
tional content associated with religion as far back as the temples 
of Vesta and beyond. The fact that the chapel depends on a moat 
of glittering water under the arches to bring in light instead of 
using windows, and the way it depends on light from above for a 
climax at the altar make it one of the most extraordinary religious 
buildings of our time (p. 130). 

Before getting into such details most readers will want to know 
how Saarinen came to these remarkable solutions. Was this simply 
an effort to be original or was there something deeper behind it? 

To answer this, one would have to remark that Saarinen, a care- 
ful designer, has been weighing the MIT problem for a number of 
years, and that behind the originality lies some rather profound 
thinking about architectural fundamentals. 
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Richard Shirk 


Aerial view from northeast shows Saurinen’s complete center. Cylindrical chapel is joined to elongated, 


flat-roofed element containing administrative offices and shelters. Charles River is 400’ to southwest. 


Specifically, the two buildings on their platform represent an 
overhaul of Louis Sullivan’s credo (which Sullivan phrased much 
more simply than he practiced) that “form follows function.” 
To speak of the auditorium first, what we know as “modern” audi- 
toriums had their structure derived as directly as possible out of 
the best knowledge of the twenties concerning sight lines and 
acoustics. The enclosure was designed as nearly as possible to fit 
these requirements like a glove, and “form following function” 
produced the unique “auditorium” shape with ordinary post-and- 
beam construction, 


Saarinen’s dome, however, is obviously not a special audito- 
rium shape derived directly out of supposed auditorium functions. 
His dome is, on the contrary, a generalized kind of structural shape 
—the universal kind of shape which would span that kind of space 
with greatest economy of material regardless of whether the space 
were an auditorium, an exhibition building, or even a supermarket. 

Obviously what Saarinen has done is to act as a matchmaker— 
matching a set of auditorium functions to a structural form chosen 
as a structural form. And in all marriages, the success depends 
upon two things: first, how well the partners were suited to one 
another, and second, how well they can adapt themselves to one 
another. In this case, on both scores the rating is high—especially 
since this particular auditorium requires no stagehouse (p. 129). 


But beyond its significance as a mating of function and form, 


this auditorium does something others have not attempted: it 
brings the graceful and fluid technology of airplane hangars and 
shopping centers into “polite” architecture—recently so dominated 
by the rigid rectangular forms of post-and-beam construction, 
In the chapel the functional problem was more diflicult, 
Because religious architecture has not produced many original 
answers in the recent past, Saarinen had to find his own. They 
were: Here is a campus full of activity, excitement, bustle, noise. 
The chapel, surely, should be a retreat—a complete enclosure, 
quiet, dim, remote. How to make it so? A solid wall around it, 
or even a moat? And the light should ereate a magic aura—not 
stained glass, but something out of Nature in an age of science. 
The result—a solid brick cylinder resting on irregularly spaced 
arches that in turn stand in a moat filled with water! The light is 
reflected from the moat through the arches and into the chapel. 
What could be a better symbol of an inner security attainable 
through religion? What could be better than this structure with- 
out time or place—and therefore of all times and places? What 
could be a better foil for the dome across the plaza? 
The plaza is the third architectural element. It is not just what is 
left over after the rest has been built—it is a big, gregarious out- 
door space, free from automobile traffic (there is a huge parking 
garage under the paved area). It is a big outdoor living room like 
the Piazza San Marco in Venice, the heart of the community. 
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Dome structure: Crown of dome may be con- 
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Richard Shirk 


form inside surface of shell against rods and wire be shaped by wooden forms applied on the out- 


structed by supporting reinforcing rods on a mesh, After plaster dries, it would in turn sup- side; the concrete would then be sprayed or 


series of concentric u ooden rings, each erected 


on wooden scaffolding. Next, plasters would above. The three pointed ends of the dome would 
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Plan of auditorium is /alj- 
way between triangle and oval, 
makes seating area and stage 


@ continuous integrated space. 


View towards stage (le/t) 
shows “floating clouds’ —white 
acoustical baffles suspended 
from grayish-blue_ shell-con- 


crete ceiling. 


port the remaining concrete to be applied from 





poured against those forms and finished by plas- 


terers. The 18” turned-up edge stiffe ns the shell. 


The auditorium—a billowing sail of concrete 


For some years Eero Saarinen has wanted to break away from the 
rectangle (in the conviction that architecture should be more fluid). 

His reasons, of course, were not only esthetic. After all, the shell 
is just about the strongest form you can get with the least amount 
of material. Higher erection cost somewhat offsets the material 
saving; but even in the US, with its high labor costs, the engi- 
neers think Saarinen’s dome will be easily competitive in terms 
of cost with more conventional auditorium construction, 

Even if the dome were to cost more, it would not radically 
affect the cost of the total building. The actual cost of the shell 
structure down to its three supports may be less than $60,000: 
adding the three buttress-type footings and a tile roof the total 
might go up to about $100,000, This is only 8% of the total ex- 
pected cost of the building. Consequently an increase of 25% in the 
dome’s cost would only be a 2% increase in total building cost. 

The three-pronged dome does something else for the auditorium 
which the ordinary column-and-girder structure cannot do: After 


the latter is up, you still have to build side walls and put up a 


Early studies show that Saarinen was determined to 
use fluid structural forms from the start to span the 
large auditorium space. First sketch had half of four- 


pointed dome on stilts, the rest on the ground, 























Dome cost: Total auditorium cost is being kept 


to around $1% million—i.e. about $900 per seat. 
(Section above shows small 200-seat theater un- 


der 1.200-seat auditorium proper.) {verage “Floating Clouds” by 


roof. In the MIT dome, there will be virtually no exterior walls left 
to build (except for the glass areas) once the shell is up. Say the 
engineers: “The more we work on this, the more sense it makes.” 


The dome (exactly 4 of a sphere) makes particular sense at 


MIT, for on this campus the dome shape is a repeated motif that 


helps pull together some of the otherwise unrelated buildings. It is 
particularly well suited to the kind of auditorium Saarinen wanted 

a 1,200-seat hall in which there must be an intimate relationship 
between audience and performers or speakers (see plan). 

That space is, in effect, created by a second bowl, this one con- 
taining the seats and platform. The result is a building that is like 
two cupped hands placed palm to palm. This graceful composition 
will be apparent from the outside of the buiding, for its exterior 
walls are all glass, leaving only the dome and the seating bowl as 
opaque forms resting on the circular, paved pedestal. 

Says Saarinen: “There are two opposite poles of thinking on 
auditoriums. You have the concept developed by Le Corbusier in 


his League of Nations project. Here the auditorium was shaped 


according to the best knowledge of acoustics at the time. The 


structure followed the lines of this knowledge. In other words, all 


Next sketch still shows a tou pointed dome hec ause 


Saarinen felt that interior space requirements made 
} } , ‘ 
three-pointed shape too tight. Later. requirements were 


reduced. Note above-erade buttresses in this sketch. 
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per-seat cost for a small theater is $1,100 today: 
since MIT required no stagehouse, Saarinen felt 
he could work toward $900 figure. Dome section: 


acoustical consultants are 


buried 


page/. 
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shown suspended from shell structure to direct 
sound and correct acoustics. Clouds will be white; 
dome above, grayish blue. Three hinges of dome 


are supported on huge, buried concrete buttresses. 


water was squeezed out of the mass. Now, actually,’ one ideal 
acoustical shape might be some kind of cone where the listener sits 
in the pointed end of the cone. But the ideal seating shapes for an 
auditorium tend to be the exact opposite. There is an inherent 
conflict, no matter what you do. Actually, I don’t think of it as a 
conflict because I think of acoustics more as a servant than a dic- 
tator. There is no ideal acoustical shape. There are millions of 
combinations of shapes that might add up to perfect acoustics— 
and one of them is the best answer to one particular problem.” 

Saarinen took advantage of the fact that today’s acoustical treat- 
ment need not stick to the building shell—it could be hung. 

“We found, however, that there was no need to put a hung ceéil- 
ing under the whole dome to get the best reverberation and dis- 
tribution of sound. Instead we only had to break up the ceiling 
partially with our ‘floating clouds’ [see cut]. They are very useful 
in connection with the lighting and air conditioning as well, and 
they look nice, especially as you see them against the dome above.” 

Saarinen’s “floating clouds” will be painted white to contrast 
with the grayish-blue dome above them—the dome forming a kind 
of night sky whose horizon you are aware of but cannot see. 


Third sketch shows four-pointed dome with buttresses 


in the ground, as in final scheme (see top of 


Both second and third schemes show a vertical, 


campanile-type element beside the dome. 
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MIT'S AUDITORIUM AND CHAPEL 





The chapel—a cylinder of brick 


While the dome will go ahead this spring, the 130-seat chapel 
still awaits acceptance by MIT. It is characteristic of our time, 
with its spiritual crisis, that the design of this religious building 
proved to be more difficult for the architect in many ways than that 
of the auditorium. 

Saarinen says that “religion today does not have the expanding 
optimism of the past and is sustained during this nonreligious 
period by the force of its traditions. In such a soil,” he thinks, 
“new forms don’t grow, Therefore, religious architecture as we 
find it today depends either on traditional forms—or else, on 
forms developed in residential and other architecture.” 

This meant that Saarinen and his collaborator, Bruce Adams, felt 
their problem to be twofold: first, the building had to be timeless 
not of 1953, not of 1253, not of 53 a.p., but of no particular time 
and of no particular place (and consequently of all times and 
places). Second, they felt that the building had to be as unlike the 

- rest of MIT as they could make it. The chapel had to be a quiet 
retreat, a place into which one could withdraw and in which one 
could contemplate and release the tensions of jet-propelled life in 
an Institute of Technology. So Saarinen and Adams went ahead 
and committed the greatest sin modernists could possibly commit: 
they designed something that had no relation at all to anything 
else done in this century and no relation at all to any inventions 
to be made in the next. They designed a brick tower, a cylinder 
which rests (in the Age of the Module) on arches irregularly 
spaced and irregularly shaped. These, in turn, stand in a circular 
moat. The light of the sun will be reflected from the rippling 
surface of the water, will bounce up from the water’s surface and 
through the masonry arches, and wash across the wavy interior 
walls of the chapel in a mysterious and dim play of brightness 
and shade (see section opposite). 

There is no way of describing the effect in graphic form. Those 
who have seen the grottoes on the Island of Capri may get some 
idea of the strangely fascinating glimmer of light which will per- 
meate this chapel. To balance this mysterious light from below, 
the designers placed a circular skylight in the roof of the chapel 
(see section) to direct a shaft of dim light onto the altar. This 
light from above will have a very different character from the 
other: it will be stronger and sharply defined. For the designers 
stretched stainless steel wires from the periphery of the circular 
skylight to the periphery of the larger circular altar below. The 

wires will glisten in the light from above, will surround the altar 
with a semicircle of silvery rays. 

The chapel went through several stages of development, may yet 
be subject to some minor changes. Here are some of Saarinen’s early 
studies for the building, and the reasons he rejected other forms: 








Chapel structure: A brick cylinder with irregular undulating exposed 
brick walls inside. These are an important acoustic device. Piers that 
stand in glittering moat occur where inside and outside brick “skins” 
coincide—and since undulations are irregular, arches between piers are 
irregular also. Roof is on steel trusses that frame into steel ring around 
deep eggcrate under skylight. Eggcrate keeps light from spilling around 
altar below. Light will exceed but not compete with light reflected upward 
from the moat, Illustrations (opposite) explain light reflection from moat 
through arches, and light direction from skylight along stainless steel 
wires around altar. lronwork above skylight was suggested to Saarinen 


hy bell tower at Orvieto. Estimated cost of chapel is $125,000. 


Early studies show «a cylindrical Lut domed chapel (1) repeating the 
dome-motif prevalent at MIT. Scheme (2) had a vault for the chapel 
structure to relate to the shell-concrete vaulting of the auditorium. 
Scheme (3) shows chapel rectangular to contrast with the auditorium 
dome. This building had glass walls, was given sense of enclosure and 
remoteness by high brick walls outside. Rendering on opposite page 
shows near-final scheme: Embrasure-like openings in upper portion of 


evlinder will be omitted. 
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The plaza—contrast of ideas and forms The present scheme is about as difficult to solve as any that 


Saarinen could have picked for himself. He has two rounded forms; 
they are not very different in height; and the chapel (being round 
and massive) may, from some angles, look almost as big as the 
auditorium (which is almost triangular and light). 

Here is how Saarinen overcame these problems: first, he used a 
low-slung, flat-roofed element as a link that almost connects the 


two buildings, contains some administrative offices and sheltered 


The dome and the cylinder in Saarinen’s design not only represent 
two extreme opposites in contemporary architecture; they also pose 
a pretty tough problem of architectural relationships. 

It is relatively easy to relate a rounded form to an angular form 
(viz. Trilon and Pexisphere) ; it is relatively easy to relate three 
freestanding forms (especially if the third is a tall tower, or some- 
thing like it); finally, it is relatively easy to relate two forms of 
very different size but of similar shape. 

Saarinen tried all of these ways. In his early sketches (see below) 
there were times when (a) the chapel was rectangular and the 
auditerium the only rounded shape; when (b) there was a free- 
standing and very tall campanile off to the northeast of the audi- 
torium entrance; and, finally, when (c) the chapel was made as a 
kind of “baby dome”—closely related to the “mother dome” of the 
auditorium, but very much smaller. All these were rejected. 


passages; second, he used scattered trees both to give the chapel 
a sheltered feeling, and to screen it slightly against the auditorium; 
and, finally and most importantly, he saw the plaza in relation to 
the surrounding campus buildings. 

These buildings are quite tall. In future years, new and even 
taller buildings will be added to those existing today—including 
a long, eight-story building along the north side of the Saarinen 
plaza. This means, of course, that any vertical element in the plaza 
would have to be a little Eiffel Tower to count for anything at all 





Relationship of new center to MIT campus is shown in picture below. Tall structure is a future possibility, Access 





to plaza is on axis with entrance to existing school of architecture. Parking garage under plaza was suggested 
by MIT’s Dean of Architecture Belluschi, who closely collaborated with Saarinen. 
































LOCATION: Cambridge, Mass. 
EERO SAARINEN & ASSOCIATES, architects 
ANDERSON & BECKWITH, associate architects 
on the campus as a whole—and, by that time, it would look ridicu- AMMANN & WHITNEY, structural engineers 
lous within the framework of the plaza, HYDE & BOBBIO, mechanical engineers 
BOLT, BERANEK & NEWMAN, acoustical consultants 
STANLEY McCANDLESS, theater and lighting consultant 


So Saarinen developed his two buildings in a close and even 
intimate coherence, awaiting the arrival of the eight-story slab to 
the north to provide him with a plain backdrop on that side of his 
plaza. To the south, his long, flat-roofed element will define that poorer rw 
boundary, while a screen of trees will stand between the plaza and 
the principal MIT buildings to the east. 

MIT—the “laboratory college” whose fine reputation for foresight 
and vision was never more strikingly demonstrated—will need the 
plaza as a focus in a college community that has no real center to 
date. It is no accident that Saarinen solved this problem in a manner 
which many critics feel is his best effort to date, for this is to him the 
most interesting architectural problem of our time. As he said 
recently: “Civilizations of the past seem to have placed a greater, 
almost spiritual value on architecture . . . is it not possible that 


architecture may, seme day. play this higher role again?” 


Approach view with chapel at left 
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THIS LAUNDRY L( 


DEL MONTE LAUNDRY, Pacific Grove, Calif. 

GARDNER A. DAILEY; SKIDMORE, OWINGS 
& MERRILL, associated architects 

ROBERT BARDELL, general contractor 


Laundry area is light, airy and uncrowded. Rest of building has 
unit heaters, but mangles and machines throw off enough heat 
to warm this section in winter. Exhausts over machines drau 


off heat in summer. 
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Todhide Room 3 10 20 ~©~«380 





Plan has good flow for both pick-up and commercial bulk 





+ t-H__i laundry. Pick-up laundry is deposited in office, carried to 





wash area, processed and stored near pick-up area. Com- 


mercial laundry has direct U flow. 


Tup photos: Julian P. Graham; (bottom) Torkel Korling 


- 





Wide overhang allows exterior 
stacking of finished laundry. 
Note sprinkler system con- 


tinued outdoors. 














Walls are natural redwood 
vertical siding with cream 
trim; sash and doors are for- 


est green. 
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LOOKS CLEAN 


Good design makes light industry 


at home in a residential area 


Calling a building cleanly designed is a cliché of archi- 
tectural writing, and this cliché is particularly handy 
whenever the meticulously detailed work of such experts 
as Skidmore, Owings & Merrill or Gardner A. Dailey is 
considered. 

This laundry, done by S. O. M. in collaboration with 
Gardner Dailey, is just that. So, let’s get it said: neat. 
clean, semistarched—a well-run wash. 

But it is also a design that succeeds in being warmly 
appropriate to the residential neighborhood it adjoins 
without resorting coyly to residential details, and this 
character is more difficult to accomplish. Its mill construc- 
tion is discreet, with only a light industrial accent (the 
fireproof. reinforced concrete boiler room is semi- 


detached). resulting in an unpretentious and_ pleasant 


structure. 
Total cost was about $92.000 or $8.60 per sq. ft. 
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LOCATION: New York, N. Y. } 
ANTONIN RAYMOND & L. L, RADO, architects F 
LADISLAV SUTNER, graphic consultant 

LOUIS CODI & SONS, general contractor 


SOT 


Perforated metal fixtures designed to display art 
books are so low that they do not obstruct vieu 
of interior. Plan (below) shows simple layout in 


tight space. 


STORE 


Its good design makes it seem big and act big 


Sometimes a really tight budget or a really tight 
space brings out the best in an architect. In this little 
book store, Architects Raymond & Rado were faced 
with both, came up with one of the neatest shops in 
Manhattan. 


The Golden Grifin—a corner store dealing in fine 


jpouyog weg : 


art books and other US and foreign publications— 
is about as big as a good-sized bedroom: 11’ x 17’. 
Behind this space is a stock room only 8’ wide. ' 
Obviously, the architects’ first problem was to make 
the store look bigger: their second problem was to 
make it act bigger; their third problem was to make 
it draw bigger crowds than its big neighbors, To 
make the store look bigger, they surrounded it with 
two sheets of plate glass, each about 8’ x 11’ (no 
mullions or muntin hars to cut down the scale!). 
To make it look wider, they ran their fluorescent 
ceiling troughs the short way. 

To make the store act bigger, the architects de- 
signed efficient, space-saving and compact fixtures. 
Also, persuading the owners to put the door on 
the side street, they vastly improved the space. 
Finally, to make the store draw bigger crowds, they 
used bright yellow and black accents on a white 
background, placed the porcelain enamel trademark 
of a griffin inside the store as well as on one street 
facade. Graphic-artist Ladislav Sutnar helped with 
his lettering and signs to turn one of the smallest 
stores in town into one of the biggest and most effec- 
tive showcases. Its $8,000 cost included all remodel- 
ing, fixtures, lighting, new air conditioning. 


Showcase character of tiny store is apparent in 
this view looking in from Madison Ave. Griffin 
trademark in back of store helps draw in cus- 


tomers. Bright lights and colors aid display. 
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FOUR-LEVEL SHOE STORE 
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shoehorned into space for two floors 
gains excitement and profit 


Space was bountiful in this Havana shoe store but 
the owner was resigned to wasting it. Custom decreed 
a 514-meter ceiling height (better than 18’) for 
the ground-level selling floor (as found also in 
many older US buildings used for store remodeling ). 
A second floor was to be used for storage. But the 
architects, designing the first Cuban building in- 
tended specifically for a store, forced three more 
levels out of the remaining space. Directly behind 
the recessed glass front, and looking like a “cave” 
from the street, is the stair to open bargain base- 
ment. A little farther back another stair leads up 
to the mezzanine, carpeted for high-style selling. 
The open view into three levels at once would tease 
curiosity and sales in any city. 

And cheap materials are used effectively. Cinder 
blocks of the side cavity wall are laid in stacks and 
every second vertical joint deeply scored for pattern 
and texture. (Some wall area is of black structural 
glass.) Perforated stair rails are of cheap pressed 
board. Basement is asphalt-tile floored; main floor 
rubber tile. Basement has 96” cold cathode lights; 
upstairs has spots and floods. 


View from rear: main floor and mezzanine. Basement shows 


Front view: three levels vistole (avuve te vusement) 


LOCATION: Havana, Cuba 
CALIFORNIA SHOE STORE, owner 
SILVERIO BOSCH & MARIO ROMANACH, architects 
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STORAGE jet 


‘ine of mezzonine 


MAIN FLOOR 
in background as a well under mezzanine 
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JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE WEST 


2 cITY HALL 


They have needed each other in the past; 
they need each other today 


It is impossible to understand the rise of modern architecture in the West 
3 HOTEL ; 
without some reference—all along the line—to the architecture of Japan. 
It is equally impossible to understand the rise of modern architecture 
in Japan without reference, especially in recent times, to that of the West. 


This story is concerned with the architectural give-and-take that has 





4 aquarium been going on between Japan and the West for three quarters of a century. 


But more specifically, this story is concerned with the latest results, in 







Japan, of that exchange of ideas. 


Before getting down to cases, here are some of the things all modern 


architects in the West should remember with gratitude: 





a wats > 1. It was the discovery, in France and elsewhere, of the exciting natural 
forms in Japanese art that helped bring about the Art Nouveau movement 
at the turn of the century, with its sinuous plant-inspired forms. and orna- 
ment; and it was the Art Nouveau movement in England, France, Germany: 
Austria, the US, that upset eclecticism in architecture and design and 
thus opened the way to important later developments. 

> 2. It was the discovery of the Japanese structural tradition, the tradi- 


6 scHooL tional Japanese “open plan” and the traditional Japanese integration of 
architecture and landscape that made a lasting impression upon Frank 
Lloyd Wright and others. 

> 3. It was the discovery of all these things plus the tradition of Japa- 


nese wood craftsmanship that shaped—and continues to shape—much of 


the domestic architecture on America’s West Coast. 


ee 


J DORMITORIES > 4. And, finally, it was the discovery of Japanese simplicity, understate- 


sa oa 


ment and geometric, modular elegance that profoundly influenced men 
from Mies van der Rohe to Charles Eames, from Antonin Raymond to 


the designers of Lever House. 


ae 


Now for the other side of the coin: 


ape ee area oa pr ingetngrinmenont = 


What is happening in Japan today is this— 





8 museum 
The young architects there have been importing a new design tradition 


1 142 ‘ ‘ : ; i 
- SR from the West. It started, of course, with Frank Lloyd Wright. More 


2. page 143 
3. page 144 


3 

1. page 145 
ps or RYUICH! HAMAGUCHI, an editor of the Japanese magazine Kokusai-Kentiku (International! 
2 


2. page 146 
6 — 146 Architecture) last year visited the US, worked with FORUM editors for a month to pick the 
. page 
as 147 eight ‘‘most important modern postwar buildings in Japan.’’ His choice is shown above. 
(. page ‘ 

ti He excluded Raymond & Rado’s Reader’s Digest building only because it had already been 
8. page 148 


published (AF, Mar. '52), but feels that this building is the most significant postwar structure 


in his country. FORUM’S and Hamaguchi’s comments will be found on pp. 142-149. 
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ISHIKAWA TOYONOBU (1722) 


Courtesy Museum 


139-141 


Other illustrations on pp. 


Pictor 
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All Japanese architectural photos: 
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GROPIUS (1930) 





MIES VAN DER ROHE (1930) 


PIET MONDRIAN ({c. 1917) 
WALTER 


| upon the architecture of the West. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT (1902) 
BERNARD MAYBECK (1912) 
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POSTWAR JAPAN 


recently it has been the tradition of Le Corbusier, Gropius, Mies van der 
Rohe, Breuer and others. 

Perhaps the young Japanese architects are not always aware that the 
thing they have been importing recently is about what their grandfathers 
exported 70 yrs. ago—but not digested and “industrialized” in the 
drafting rooms of Dessau, Berlin, Paris, New York and Rio. 

So they are really getting something that is one part Japanese tradi- 
tion, one part Western esthetic preference (Le Corbusier’s, or Gropius’, 


or Mies’ or what have you), and one part Western industrialism. 


What of the future? 


The crucial question for Japanese architects is whether or not they can 
swallow the last part—industrialism—and, for that matter, whether they 
should; whether or not they are ready to accept an “industrial style” and 
throw out their own handicraft tradition; whether or not, in other words, 
Japan must await the completion of her own industrial revolution in 


building before trying an architecture that is expressive of that revolution. 





The story on the following pages is an attempt to find the answers to 





some of these questions. 





CHARLES EAMES (1950) 
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RAYMOND & RADO (1952) 


OSCAR NIEMEYER (1938) 


Now the development has come full circle, 


and the architecture of the West is transforming 





RICHARD NEUTRA (1939) 


the cities of postwar Japan. For proof, turn the page. 
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Photos: Fred R. Dapprich; Julius Shulman; Museum of Modern Art 
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1. Memorial Museum, Peace Center, Hiroshima 
Architects: KENZO TANGE & ASSOCIATES 


On the spot where the atom bomb exploded, Japanese architects 
are constructing a Memorial Peace Center. The first structure to be 
completed in this reinforced concrete museum on stilts; other 
structures include bridges by the sculptor Noguchi and a huge 
parabolic arch. The picture above, showing the museum rise out 
of a forest of tombstones, is a tragic symbol of this effort. 

To US architects the antecedents for this development are not 
difficult to trace: The building on stilts is clearly inspired by 
Western work—from Le Corbusier to Raymond & Rado’s Reader’s 
Digest Building (March °52 issue). The louvered walls are just as 
clearly an adaptation of the work of Le Corbusier and Niemeyer 
in Brasil. The parobolic arch—most recently used in Saarinen’s 
Jefferson Memorial scheme for St. Louis—came to the West from 
Persia. More than any other postwar work shown here, this de- 
velopment proves how strongly international architecture has ap- 


pealed to young Japanese architects and how well they use it. 


SS Swe 


The competition for a new City Hall for Shimonoseki (pop.: 
180,000) attracted the largest number of entries of any 
postwar Japanese design contest. Editor Hamaguchi says 
that although the Korean War has forced postponement of 
the building program, the competition result has had a pro- 
found influence upon postwar Japanese development. 

The building contains the city administrative offices and 
an assembly hall. According to the architect—who worked 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM - JANUARY 1953 


US Architects 
on Japanese Architecture 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: ‘‘During my later 
years at the Oak Park workshop, Jap- 
anese prints had intrigued me. . . 
Ever since | discovered the print Japan 
had appealed to me as the most ro- 
mantic, artistic, nature-inspired coun- 
try on earth. Later | found that Jap- 
anese art and architecture really did 
have organic character. Their art was 
nearer to the earth and a more indi- 
genous product of native conditions of 
life and work, therefore more nearly 
modern as ! saw it, than any European 
civilization alive or dead.’ (From his 
Autobiography) 


MIES VAN DER ROHE: ‘“‘Where can we 
find greater structural clarity than in 
the wooden buildings of old? Where 
else can we find such unity of mate- 
rial, construction and form? Here the 
wisdom of whole generations is stored. 
What feeling for material and what 
power of expression there is in these 
buildings!" (From his Inaugural Address, 
Chicago, 1938) 


CHARLES EAMES: ‘‘Whether it is a paper 
toy or a tea-house, or a garden or a 
palace, these traditional Japanese 
things seem to represent a super un- 
derstanding of humble materials and 
elements in relation to human scale 
and human needs. The question in 
applying it seems to be in recognizing 
just what are the humble materials in 
our environment—what is our scale 
and what are our needs. ... We have 
a long way to go before we know the 
humble materials of our environment 
well enough to select from them.” 













Winning Design, City Hall Competition, Shimonoseki Architects: MAKOTO TANAKA & ASSOCIATES 


in Antonin Raymond’s Tokyo office in the early "30s—the 
aim of the design is to create “a democratic city hall at- 
mosphere in which officials and citizens can meet on friendly 
terms.” The notion of placing a building on stilts leaves 
the Japanese landscape architect free to form his gardens 
without meeting visual and physical obstacles—a concept 
as familiar to Le Corbusier as it was to the builders of 
Katsura Palace, more than 350 yrs. ago. 
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3. Reception Rooms, Hotel Hasshokan, Nagoya 

| Architect: SUTEMI HORRIGUCHI 

i 

While most Western architects are sure to marvel at these remark- a good many important things about proportion, scale, module and 
i able designs (made for the occasion of the Emperor’s visit in 1950), wood construction from this skilled designer. 

y many young Japanese feel that Architect Horriguchi is an arch- The room and porches shown here are strongly reminiscent of 
iH conservative, It is true that Horriguchi began as one of the first the style of Katsura Palace, use the traditional Tatami floor mats, 
i] Japanese proponents of Western modernism; it is also true that the Shoji screens, the Fusuma sliding doors. Fluorescent ceiling 
i}! he later returned to the study of Sukiya-Zukuri. the most refined fixtures are covered with white rice paper to diffuse the light. The 
i traditional style in Japanese architecture; but however much the rest of the ceiling is of wood paneling (“no plywood, of course!” 
younger generation of Japanese architects may criticize Horriguchi says Editor Hamaguchi. . . ). The structure is exposed, and posts 
4 as a “backslider,” they—and architects everywhere—can still learn on stone footings support the main floor in the traditional manner. 
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4. Aquarium Project, Ueno Park Zoo, Tokyo 
Architects: KENZO TANGE & ASSOCIATES 


Architects of the Hiroshima Memorial Museum (pp. 142- 
143) are responsible for this (as yet unbuilt) design as 
well. Again there is evidence of a strong influence emanat- 
ing from the work of Le Corbusier and others; but here a 
sensitive and imaginative notion has been added. Say the 
architects: “The theme of this project is a house of water 
... the ripples of the Shinobazu Pond, a place beloved by 
the citizens of Tokyo, are echoed in the ripples of the con- 
crete roof, which in turn is reflected in the ripples of the 
pond ... a sonnet between architecture and water in the 
midst of a noisy metropolis.” 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM « JANUARY 1953 


|. M. PEI: “The Katsura Palace in Kyoto 
should be considered as seriously as 
the Acropolis, but | don’t believe it was 
even mentioned in Bannister Fletcher.”’ 


PAUL SCHWEIKHER: “‘it might have been 
better for my work to date had it been 
more directly affected by Japanese 
architecture. The early domestic and 
monastic (Shinto only) dwellings show 
a simplicity and discipline that we here 
have not learned as architects or 
wanted as dwellers. No people have 
done better in relating the building to 
the land—and both building and land 
to the scale of human use... .”" 


ALDEN 8B. DOW: “I greatly admire the 
sensitivity the Japanese have for the 
relationships of form and space. it is 
most completely demonstrated in their 
gardens.”’ 


L. L. RADO: ‘“‘Where we, being at the 
beginning of an era, are necessarily 
groping for knowledge and its expres- 
sion, Japanese architecture is at a 
point of maturity molded by an effort 
of generations searching for the truth. 

‘‘This applies to traditional architec- 
ture—as exemplified, for instance, by 
the Katsura buildings, and to new 
buildings that continue the tradition, 
constantly re-creating it to fit life. 

“Unfortunately there is a strong ten- 
dency in Japan, manifested by recent 
buildings, to disrupt this tradition and 
swing over in an imitative process to 
our Western ways. | can see the rea- 
sons for this tendency, but it would 
be most unfortunate should the Jap- 
anese architects discard their tradi- 
tion which is a treasure we can only 
wish for and will have to strive for 
for a long time to come.”’ 


RICHARD WNEUTRA: “The stancardized, 
lightweight, most simply furnished 
Japanese home, so neatly related to * 
well-balanced way of living, has been 
a deep moral inspiration to mc for sev- 
eral decades, as well as the thorough, 
consistent technical propriety of its 
essentials and details. |! feel warmly 
grateful *> a people who have made 
this grand offering to the world."’ 
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6. Nurses’ Training School, Teishin Hospital, Tokyo 


5. Exhibition Building, Kobe Fair 


Architects: KENZO TANGE & ASSOCIATES 


This temporary structure is possibly the most interesting modern 
building in postwar Japan, Its plan is a square with a central 
court; its structure is wood; But the traditional Japanese material 
is used’ in a nontraditional manner: the connections are no 
longer complex, interlocking joints—they are made of steel plates 
and belts—and the bracing of the frame is diagonal, a method 
disliked by traditional Japanese craftsmen. In its combination of 
a traditional material, of a traditional sense of delicate under- 
statement, of a moderz method of assembly and of a modern 
industrial panel system, this building seems to point a new way 
for Japanese architecture. 


Architects: HIDEO KOSAKA & GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTS 


On the face of it, this looks like a good example of modern 
Swiss architecture. Actually, this inexpensive structure (which wori 
a Grand Prix in 1950) has many features that are typically Jap- 
anese—e.g. its structure is wood (sprayed with stucco for code 
reasons) ; its detailing is especially fine; its thin roof is covered 
with aluminum sheets; and the vaulted passages between school 
wings are pipe-supported steel arches covered with sheet iron. 
It is a curious mixture of traditional or makeshift techniques and 
an esthetic expression based upon a developed industrial society. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 





7. Dormitories, Tel. & Tel. Training School, Tokyo 


About these dormitories Editor Hamaguchi says: “All building 
materials used here are inex; ensive. The lightness of open wood 
balconies and the massiveness of the unfinished concrete end walls 
(used as earthquake bracing) give a strong contrast to the whole de- 
sign. Projected stairs add variety to facades. Although the influence 
of Le Corbusier (his summer house in Mathé) may be seen in the 
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HENRY HILL: “‘Many times the ‘infiu- 
ence’ of the Japanese architecture on 
the West Coast is mentioned—t! cannot 
accept this. If there is a similarity of 
result, it is only because of a possible 
similarity of conditions. ... The ways 
of life are very different, and |! believe 
the basic thinking and consequent re- 
sults...must again be very different.”’ 


ERIC MENDELSSOHN: ‘‘Japan’s ancient art 
is an important part of art history. 
Japan’s domestic architecture is much | } 
more than two by fours, modular de- 
sign, or prefabrication, i.e. the easy 
methods of industrialized architecture; 
it is the perfect expression of climatic 
and social conditions, of national herit- 
age and cultural refinement alien to : 
our mode of life. As such it has never | 
affected my own ideas.”’ f 


CAMPBELL & WONG: ‘“‘Western (or Amer- 
ican) wooden residential structure has 
gained appreciably from traditional 
Japanese architecture and its emphasis 
on indoor-outdoor living, cleanly modu- 
lar design, exposed structure, empha- 
sis on natural materials, a new sense 
of related house to garden, and the re- 
duction of interior elements to a mini- 
mum. These things, at least, the 
contemporary house of today has in * 
common with the Japanese. This has 
not been a direct importation, but 
rather an evolvement of a pattern that f 
was introduced many years ago by 
Frank Lloyd Wright and others who i 
felt its influence early.’’ 








WALLACE K. HARRISON: ‘“‘Japanese Art, 
Architecture and Gardens have had a 
profound influence on our Architecture 
—chiefly through leaders like Wright 
and Wurster. To the Japanese we owe 
the open plan and the combination of 
the living room with the gardens. Their 
understanding of materials we will do 
well to emulate in the future."’ 





Architects: SHOSAI UCHIDA & GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTS 


open balcony structure, the framing is bold and the detail functional 
and clean. Monotony was avoided by the use of bright color ac- 
cents. These buildings may lack the refinement of traditional Jap- 
anese architecture, but that refinement used to -be produced by 
cheap manual labor. Here is a truer expression of social and 
economic conditions in Japan today.” , 
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CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD: ‘‘Their feeling 
for inanimate Nature has made the 
Japanese supreme in such matters as 
the placing of stones, the management 
of contour fines and the use of water. 
All the important gardens are products 
of a highly stylized art in which ex- 
periment is encouraged and conven- 
tional repetition avoided. 

“The Japanese grasp of rhythm and 
accent in plant arrangements far ex- 
cels our own, as does the marshaling 
of detail into significant and relevant 
patterns. It is the esthetic conception 
which is the foundatf6n of this virtu- 
osity that must be allowed to seep into 
our artistic consciousness.’’ (From Gar- 
dens in the Modern Landscape) 


MARCEL BREUER: ‘‘Traditional Japanese 
anchitecture was not widely known in 
Europe at the beginning of the Twen- 
ties. . . . | don’t know whether there 
was any direct influence from Japanese 
architecture on modern architecture 
while the basic development took place. 
Later on, of course, | was very much 
impressed by traditional Japanese ar- 
chitecture, and | found in it at many 
points a confirmation of my own aims.”’ 


GARDNER A. DAILEY: ‘“‘Japanese wooden 
architecture ... will have a strong in- 
fluence ... upon all modern architec- 
tural design. 

“To me it is inspirational in its sim- 
plicity, its usefulness of purpose, its 
recognition of forms in nature and fi- 
nally in its conformity to a mode of 
simple yet elegant living.’’ 


WALTER GROPIUS: ‘‘From my early be- 
ginnings as an architect, |.was greatly 
intrigued and attracted by the Jap- 
anese house. its lightness, its fiexi- 
bility and pleasing lines impressed me 
deeply. The restrained order of its 
standardized building parts appealed 
to me as the halimark of a deeply 
rooted culture adaptable to any new 
development. The elements for today’s 
industrial prefabrication seem to be 
inherent in this ancient modular con- 
ception which simultaneously left free- 
dom for a great variety of composi- 
tions, avoiding monotony. 

“ft consider it a challenging task for 
the new generation of Japanese archi- 
tects to find the fitting links between 
that flexible, traditional concept of the 
old craft periods and the new develop- 
ment on an industrial basis.’’ 
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8. Museum of Modern Art, Kamakura Architect: JUNZO SAKAKURA 


The most widely publicized postwar building. in Japan is this 
Museum of Modern Art whose architect also designed the magnifi- 
cent Japanese Pavilion at the Paris World’s Fair of 1936. His new 
museum obviously owes much to Mies van der Rohe’s Barcelona 
Pavilion of 1928 (just as Mies owes much to the Katsura Palace), 
But this museum is more than another “Miesian” design: it is 
symbolic, in a sense, of the entire dilemma of Japanese architec. 
ture today. The esthetic here is steel-and-asbestos-and-aluminum— 
a reasonable expression in Chicago, Ill., or in Paris, France. But 
in today’s handicapped Japan? The building itself answers the 
question, for the industrial finishes are poor—through no fault of 
the architect’s, but only because Japan’s industry is not yet up to 
the standards of the Western prototypes. As if the architect sensed 
this dilemma, he introduced a nostalgic and beautiful detail from 
traditional Japanese building: the post on a stone footing. 
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Western industry’ s steel stanchions on the stone footings of a Katsura 
Palace! Is this the right way for a country with a great handicraft tradi- 
tion? Japan's young architects sa) that they will soon have the rechnalags 
they need to realize the dreams of today s Western leaders. But is there 
et soumeining do the semen of Japan herself which can make a new and 
original contribution? If there is, then the young Japanese architects may 


again have a lesson to teach the West, just as their fathers had before them. 
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1. UMBRELLA BUILDING 


In aluminum these warped roofs 
span 40’ x 40’ with only 1 Ib. per 
sq. ft. of sheet metal, in concrete 
160’ x 150’ with shells only 1” thick 


This intriguing roof structure eliminates 
bending moments by shaping surfaces io 
follow precisely the lines of force de- 
veloped in uniform loading. In any section 
through the roof the surface clings to the 
directions of principal stresses as closely 
as the cables in a suspension bridge—but 
here we have a tentlike structure supported 
ona single column. The surface acts almost 
like a series of suspension cables radiating 
about this central column, only in this case 
the “cables” form part of the roof s"rface 
and receive tremendous lateral support. 

Nearly all structural members used in 
conventional building contain high bend- 
ing moments, which enormously increase 
the weight of materials needed to cover any 
given area. Their elimination in these 
structures permits 150’ x 150’ areas to be 
spanned with extremely little material per 
sq. ft-— 1.3 lbs. using aluminum sheet, 3 
Ibs. ‘using steel and 12 lbs. using 1” thick 
shell concrete containing 1 |b. of reinforc- 
ing steel. 

These roofs were first er.gineered in 1934 
by Milan University Professor Giorgio 


Baroni, who has since used them in various 


2. Luminous ceiling at $3.10 per sq. ft. 


3. Operatorless elevators for hotels and office buildings 


sizes for many factories and warehouses in 
Europe and South America. Now he is in 
the US planning to mass-produce alumi- 
num roofs that he confidently expects will 
cost under $1 per sq. ft. erected, including 
(Current warehouse 


column supports. 


> 


construction costs range from $2 to 33 
per sq. ft. 

While the 22’ span aluminum test roof 
shown above was riveted, for greater econ- 
omy the factory-made roofs will be made 
a quadrant at a time by twisting and 
stretching flat sheets of 15 ga. aluminum in 
a single operation by a special machine. 
Since all quadrants are identical they can 
nest together, each 22’ square roof in an 
11’ x 11’ package 8” thick and weighing 
650 lbs. Walls will also be prefabricated, 
and so designed that they can either hang 
from the edges of the roof or be freestand- 
ing, depending upon what foundations are 


available. 

Baroni became interested in_ these 
warped surfaces while searching for a 
cheaper way to build efficient doubly 


curved shell concrete roofs to cover square 
areas. The method he wanted had to be 


. Curved roofs to eliminate bending moments 


Enameled steel skin to reduce weight and upkeep 


This 22’ square aluminum roof on Long Island successfully withstood a uniform 


loading of 60 psf. Central supporting column is braced with rigid connections 


at top (photo below) to withstand possible unsymmetrical wind and snow loads. 








simple and foolproof enough to be erected 
by inexperienced labor and, if possible, 
without formwork. 

All this he achieved in his first doubly 
curved roof in 1934, a 15’ x 20’ concrete 


Two 


15’ and 20’ horizontal crossbeams, were 


shell reinforced with chicken wire. 


supported on eight sloping edge beams, 
which transferred loads to the four corner 
columns. Tops of these columns were 214’ 


Photos: (top) Dupre; (bottom) Vasari-Roma 
































below the plane of the crossbeams; thrust 


of the sloping edge beams was taken by 
tie bars between each pair of adjacent 
columns. 

This framed four quadrants, in each of 
which the doubly curved surface was de- 
veloped by stretching 0.1” wires about 9” 
on center between each pair of parallel (in 
plan) beams. After tensioning with turn 
buckles, these wires supported a chicken- 


continued on p. 152 


HYPERBOLIC-PARABOLIC SURFACES— 
an analysis of how they eliminate 


bending moments 


Analysis of Baroni’s warped roof surfaces shows 
them to be a self-contained system of tension 
and compression forces with no bending mo- 
ments. All stresses are tangential and resolved 
within the surface of the structure itself. 


FIGURE 1 shows the tent-type roof, supported 
by a single central column (at O). In plan the 
roof is square with the center point raised above 
the perimeter by the pitch of the roof. Thus in 
a typical quadrant (BCAO) three points (B, 
C and A) are in the same horizontal plane. 


The warped surface is developed by laying 
straight members along the four sides of the 
quadrant (BC, CA and AO, OB) dividing these 
into any convenient number of equal parts 
(eight in the diagram) and joining each pair of 
diametrically opposite points. The result is a 
doubly curved surface, parabolic in ene direction 
(vertical plane OC) and hyperbolic in the other 
(vertical plane AB). 


Under uniform loading and supported at the 
center point such a surface acts as a stressed 
skin, with the fibers in the vertical planes par- 
allel to OC in-tension and those in the vertical 
planes parallel to AB in compression. At the 
edges of the quadrant, where a shear force is 
developed parallel to the pitch of the roof, the 
resultant single forces act along the edges. Along 
CB, for instance, this is a compressive force, 
zero at C and a maximum at B where it is 
equalized by an identical and opposite force 
along the edge FB. Likewise, along the ridges 
AO and BO, similar shear forces are developed, 
also parallel to the pitch, which result in 
tensile forces acting along each ridge, each force 
being zero at A and B and a maximum at center 
point O. 


Each of the four quadrants has similar reac- 
tions so the supporting column is subject to four 










Formwork for these warped roof surfaces (photo above) is simplicity itself. Straight main 
beams outline each quadrant; in each diametrically opposed pair one is horizontal and the 
other sloping. Secondary beams, equally spaced between main beams, are laid straight, giving 


the required warped surface. In foreground, formwork and reinforcing is positioned ready for 


units built in 1947 to form a market shelter at Caserta, Italy, using shell concrete only 1” thick. 


Inset view shows same roots from above. 


equal forces acting along each of the spines 
(OB, OA, OB’ and OA’). These resolve into a 
single vertical force acting in the line of the 
central column and equal to the weight of the 
roof plus the uniform loading upon it. There- 
fore such a roof can be supported by a single 
column, provided the foundations and connec- 
tions of this column are strong enough to with- 
stand possible unsymmetrical wind and snow 
loadings. For greatest economy in materials 
the pitch should be about one-fifth of the span; 
a lower pitch develops undesirable high stresses. 


FIGURE 2 shows this same structure supported 
by four columns placed at the midpoint on each 
side. Now the stresses are reversed, the ridges 
are in compression and it is necessary to join 
each pair of columns with tie bars (AA’ and 
BB’). With such supports the pitch should be 
about one-eighth of the span between columns. 


FIGURE 3 shows an alternate structure for larger 
uninterrupted spans up to 200’ with 1” thick shell 
concrete and even greater spans using 15-ga. 
corrugated aluminum. The square roof is sup-~- 
ported by columns at each corner with tie bars 
along each side. Compared with the umbrella- 
type roof (fig. 1), each quadrant is reversed, 
with the midpoint of each side (A, A’, B and 
B’) now in the plane of the center point (0). 


Under uniform loading, stresses are now com-~ 
pressive along the parabolic curve (CO) and ten- 
sile along the hyperbolic curve (AB). Shear 
stresses at the edges remain parallel te the pitch 
(OP). They result in compressive forces along 
the ridges (AOA’ and BOBS’), which are zero at 
the edges of the roof and maximum at the center 
where they equalize one another. 


Compressive forces are also developed along 
the edges. In CBF, for instance, these forcts 
are zero at B and maximum at C and F, where 
they are balanced by an edge tie bar CF. Thus 
all forces are resolved within the roof; resultant 
loads on supporting columns are vertical and 
amount to the weight of the roof plus its uni- 
form loading. 


pouring. Small models are used to help teach construction method to inexperienced workmen® 


The same umbrella roofs can be built of shell concrete. Here are a group of eight 52’ square 
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wire mesh fastened to the wires. This mesh 
defined the required doubly curved sur- 
face and served as both reinforcing and a 
base to which the cement was plastered 
from beneath until all the wire mesh was 
completely covered. In effect, the resulting 
14,” thick concrete shell became a “stabil- 
ized mesh,” hardly fireproof, yet strong 
enough to take a uniform loading of 120 psf. 

Since then, nearly all of Baroni’s shell 
concrete roofs have been of larger spans, 
too great to permit the use of stretched wire 
formwork. Next month, however, he is off 
to Israel as UN technical adviser to build 
300 low-cost houses. He will use a variety 
of structural methods and expects to dem- 
onstrate the economy of doubly curved 
roofs built of local “mud cement” plastered 
on a chicken-wire frame. 

In Italy, Baroni found that his warped 
surface structures could be built for 65% 
less than the cost of conventional factory 
building. This was proved in several 
notable works: 


> A factory for Alfa-Romeo at Milan built 
in 1940 of eleven 150’ x 160’ roofs sup- 
ported on corner columns and covered with 


doubly curved shell concrete only 1-3/16” 
thick. 


> Eight 52’ x 52’ market shelters at Caserta 
built of 1”-thick shell concrete, each with 
45’-high center-column supports. 


> A textile factory at Ferrara spanning 72’ 
x 40’ between columns again with 1-3/16” 
shell concrete. Here Baroni used a conoidal- 
shaped surface that permitted huge north 
lights every 20’ throughout the 160’-long 
building. 

Baroni’s outstanding design has yet to be 
built—a 500’ span aircraft hangar for the 
Argentine government. Designs were com- 
pleted in 1949 but construction was post- 
poned due to Argentine’s budget difficulties. 
This 200’ x 500’ hangar is spanned with 
five rows of 12 umbrella-type, 1” thick 
shell concrete roofs each 40’ x 40’. These 
are supported by “sky hooks” hanging 
from five huge welded steel arches, span- 
ning the full 500’. In section these are box 
shaped, 20” wide and 28” deep, made of 
1” steel plate with strengthening ribs. 
Waterproof expansion joints between each 
4 x 40’ roof unit allow for differential 
expansion in the steel arch. The electrically 
operated doors are 65’ high and of free; 
standing, folding aluminum construction 
with top lateral support at edges of the 
roof to resist wind pressures. When this 
hangar goes ahead it will be the lightest 
wide-span construction ever built; with a 
minimum of material per sq. ft.—9 lbs. of 
structural steel, 2 lbs. of reinforcing steel, 
and 18 lbs. of concrete, including both roof 
units and foundations. 














Photos: (above) Alfa Roma 
Seven shell concrete roofs cover the Alfa-Romeo factory in Milan. Each roof spans 150’ x 160’ 
with concrete only 1-3/16" thick, and is supported on four corner columns with tie bars along sides. 


Columns are extra heavy to carry traveling cranes, Right, formwork being positioned for con- 
struction of these roofs in 1940. 





Engineer Baroni varied his doubly curved sur- 
faces in this textile factory at Ferrara, built in 
1939. To provide high standard of norih lighting, 
one side of each of the span shells is straight 
(glass) and the other is curved (concrete). The 
concrete shell is only 1-3/16" thick but has both 
strength and lateral stability. Right, each two 
shells form a unified structure, supported on four 
corner columns, with thrust in each shell taken 


by a slim, concrete-covered tie bar. 





This 500’ span hangar designed for the Argentine government shows the great possi- 


bilities of these warped surfaces. Here the shell concrete umbrella-roofs hang from 


“sky hooks’—steel ties hung from a welded steel arch. 
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BUILDING ENGINEERING 


2. LUMINOUS CEILING ++ INTENSITY CONTROL 


Incandescent spots above cut-glass 


ceiling provide a flexible luminous 


ceiling at only $3.10 per sq. ft. 


This Fifth Ave. ofice contains an entirely 
new system of ceiling lighting. It uses in- 
candescent spots shining through a glass 
surface of limited refraction to give high- 
intensity light on working areas—yet with- 
out the glare usually associated with in- 
candescent down-lighting. It cost $3.10 per 
sq. ft., about 15% below the average going 
rate for fluorescent luminaires in a plaster 
ceiling. 

Key to the reduction of glare is the lim- 
ited diffusion of light sources. Fine dia- 
mond-shaped cuts on the underside of 10’- 
high glass panels break up and diffuse slant- 
ing rays of light without interrupting direct 
down-lighting from the spotlights 14” 
above the panel. Underside of each 28” x 
47” panel is cut with 20 tiny diamond- 
notches per inch (see sketch). The angle of 
notching increases the light thrown upon 
the desk immediately below the lamp but 
reduces the glare liable to hit a person 
looking across from the other side of the 
office. Thus occupants are screened from 
direct glare except when they look vertical- 
ly upward. Glass panels are supported in 
24’ long wall-to-wall channels, which are 
braced by bent steel strips 4’ o.c. 

Incandescent lamp sockets are 9” o.c. in 
wire-mold channels spaced 28” apart. This 
permits flexibility of focused lighting— 
above desks many lamps can be used, whiie 
between the desks and along the corridors 
few lamps are used. At present, about 300 
lamps are fitted in the 1,000 sockets avail- 
able in this ceiling. Use of 75 w. spotlamps, 
with upper surfaces silvered, provides 75 
ft.-candles at desk height when all lamps 
are on; 40 ft.-candles when only every 
fourth lamp is on. To counteract heat gen- 
erated by these incandescent lamps, ade- 
quate space is provided for air circulation 
above the glass panels. The ceiling was in 
operation last summer and the heat of these 
lamps did not prove uncomfortable although 
the office is not air conditioned. 


In all, 1,720 sq. ft. of this ceiling was 
installed at a cost of $5,370 ($3.10 per sq. 
ft.). Glass panels cost 35¢ per sq. ft.; 
bulbs, $1.05 each. The system was de 
veloped by lighting designer and engineer 
Richard Kelly; architect was Landis Gores. 
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General view of offic: shows the soft nature of this ceiling light- 
\ ing—concealed, but sufficiently direct for the highlighting of 
working areas. Open partitions are carefully related to the ceiling 
design. 


36 plate glass with 
v-grooved grid 


20 to the inch 
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6x 27" 47" glass panels ey \ 
TYPICAL SECTION 


Photos: Ben Schnall 
Incandescent spotlights above pan- 


els allow flexibility in lighting 
simply by filling as few or as many 
bulb sockets as required. Note that 
glare of spotlights becomes appar- 
ent only when ceiling is viewed 
almost vertically because the 27” 
x 47” glass panels are grooved to 


direct light vertically downward, 
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3. OPERATORLESS ELEVATORS 


New control devices reduce operat- 
ing costs and waiting time in hotels 
and office buildings 


One of the greatest operating expenses in 
large buildings is the cost of elevator at- 
tendants, In an office tower, the annual cost 
is between $5,500 and $7,000 for the aver- 
age 11% attendants required for each ele- 
vator; in hotels, with elevators working 
nights and week ends, this cost goes up to 
$12,000. 

For years elevator engineers have been 
trying to develop equipment that could be 
safely operated by the public, and yet re- 
tain the slick efficiency and flexibility of 
equipment run by smart, well-trained at- 
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tendants. They now claim to have achieved 
their goal with electronic “memory” con- 
trols that automatically organize individual 
cars for optimum service by the bank as a 
whole, safety doors that close automatically 
but not if- people are still boarding or 
leaving a car, and weighing devices that 
dispatch cars ahead of schedule once they 
are 80% full. These operatorless elevators 
have already received public acceptance in 
many notable applications. Among them: 
1. In the ten-storg Atlantic Building in 
Dallas four operatorless elevators have 
been running successfully since April, 1950 
with an annual labor saving of $22,000. 
i 2. In the General Accounting Building 
in Washington 12 operatorless elevators 
(largest installation to date) are saving 
$200,000 annually in operating cost. 
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i 3. In the 13-story General Shoe Building 
i in Nashville three operatorless elevators 


provide a service 30% faster than the 
previous attended equipment. Average 
waiting time was 25-30 secs.. is now 19. 
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Photo: courtesy of Westinghouse 


General. Accounting Building in 
Washington has 12 elevators operat- 
ing without attendants. Service is 
more rapid and savings are $200.000 


annually over attended cars. 


ot 


- In the 17-story Clift Hotel in San 
Francisco operatorless control is being 
fitted to the original three hoisting ma- 
chines at a cost of $220,000, with esti- 
mated annual labor savings of $56,000. 
5. In the 10-story Wolvin Building in 
Duluth, three operatorless elevators are 
handling 100 people per min. at peak 
periods with cars carrying 17 people dis- 
patched at 30-sec. intervals. Cost of re- 
modeling was $120,140, annual operator 
savings $11,500. 

6. In the 17-story Broad St. office of 
the New York Bell Telephone, four opera- 
torless elevators are replacing five existing 
ones. The more efficient automatic machines 
are expected to handle traffic and leave the 
fifth car for freight. This is a result of 
good experience the Bell Telephone has 
had with operatorless equipment in their 
two other Manhattan buildings, the first a 
three-elevator system in a seven-story build- 
ing and the other a three-elevator system in 
a 13-story building, 

Operatorless equipment has proved it- 
self to be exciting and stimulating to the 
man in the street. On entering the lobby 
of a building containing this equipment 
he is confronted with illuminated signs 
telling him which car is the next one up. 
Inside the car he presses a button for the 
indicators 
above the door tell him where he is. At 


floor he wants: illuminated 


predetermined intervals, usually 25 to 30 
secs. or when the car is 80% full, the 
doors close automatically and the car starts 
upward, stopping wherever necessary for 
people to get on or off. In case of power 
failure there is direct communication. be- 
tween the car and the starter’s panel in the 
main lobby; the starter’s voice is relayed 
through a loudspeaker in the car and pas- 
sengers can reply through a microphone in 
the car. 


Group control. Key to operatorless ele- 
vatoring is the mechanical brain, an elec- 
tronic group-supervisory dispatching and 
control system (AF, Oct. ’50). It provides 
automatic scheduled timing based upon 
what each elevator is capable of doing and 
goes a long way to disprove the old ele- 
vatoring axiom, “five elevators can’t give 
five times the service of one.” In effect an 
electronic brain provides a_ continuing 
evaluation of the demand on each floor of 
the building and gives an immediate opti- 
mum response to it. The system coor- 
dinates car movements to suit the main 
four programs of elevator traffic: 

1. Up peak—first thing in the morning 
for an office building; 








Photo: courtesy Otis Elevator Co. 


2. Down peak—at closing time: 

3. Balanced—when roughly the same 
number of people want to go up as want 
to come down; and 

1. Intermittent—night and week-end op- 
erations in ofhces. There are usually two 
additional programs to fit specific types of 
buildings and service conditions—a total 
of six programs in all. 

These programs are set into the elec- 
tronic brain eliminating unnecessary travel 
by a combination of high- and low-call 
reversals. (Automatic reversal of direction 
after the car has made its last up or down 
call, whichever floor it is on.) The par- 
ticular program required is selected by 
positioning a switch at the starter control 
panel. Apart from changing this switch 
several times a day the starter has nothing 
to do, thus the functions of the starter and 
a lobby receptionist can be combined, Ex- 
cept in small private buildings it is a good 
idea to have somebody in the lobby to 
initiate people unfamiliar with the opera- 
torless equipment. In hotels, bellhops serve 
this purpose. 

Electronic scheduling equipment with 
elevator attendants is used in many new 
buildings, including the UN Secretariat and 
100 Park Ave., N. Y. Elevator attendants 
in these buildings have nothing to do ex- 
cept close the doors of the elevator and 


press buttons for the floors required. 


Safety devices. Operatorless equipment re- 
quires special door-protective devices to 
avoid hurting or even frightening people. 
Speed of closing is decreased to 2 secs. 
from the 1 sec. closing of attendant-oper- 
ated cars. Automatic opening time remains 
at 1 sec. 

Further, controlling devices in the lead- 
ing edge of the doors cause them to reopen 
should anybody be in the way. One such 
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else is automatic. 


control device acts like radar; it is basi- 
cally an electronic valve that generates an 
electrostatic field having a range of 3 or 
V’. When this field is grounded the door 
stops closing and opens again even before 
touching any person who might be in the 
way. After waiting a moment the door 
again starts to close, this time with a slow 
nudging action. Other devices use a revers- 
ing switch set in the rubber leading edge 
of the door or three light rays in the plane 
of the door, which can close only when 
these light rays are unobstructed, In addi- 
tion, all systems use “Door-Open” buttons 
in car panels and starter panels to stop 
doors closing and hold them open when 
required. 

Also essential in operatorless control is 
a load-weighing device to dispatch cars as 
soon as they are 80% full, ahead of sched- 
ule if necessary. It also operates to by- 
pass any intermediate floor calls when cars 
are too full to take on more passengers. 
Whenever calls in the lower part of the 
building have been waiting a_predeter- 
mined time, usually 1 min., that part of 
the building is automatically divided into 
two zones, and the next up-car to complete 
its up trip drops directly to the highest call 
in the lower zone. 

Elevators are self-leveling to an accuracy 
of 34”; doors begin to open during level- 
ing. Experience in buildings with operator- 
less elevator equipment shows that the 
system proves more eflicient than with at- 
tendants. People appear to walk more 
briskly on and off elevators knowing that 
the doors are open only for a limited time. 

Automatic controlled elevators can often 
save shaft space in a remodeling program. 
Four such elevators can do the work of 
five old-style manually operated cars, thus 
saving shaft space for air-conditioning 
ducts and equipment. 
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contains buttons for passengers to 
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Diagram (right) shows the six main 
types of elevator programming used in 


the electronic supervisory system, 


Dial on starter panel in elevator cor- **#*tor _ machine controtier starter relay panel 
‘i. ‘ (inct door 
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Block diagram of elevator system 


shows what modifications (under- 


scored) are required to make it oper- 





atorless. Details above show 1) 
electronic door control device and 


2) automatic weighing device. 
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4. ENAMELED STEEL SKIN 


it cuts weight of remodeled office 
building, cuts maintenance of new 
church steeple 


Here are two unusual examples of the grow- 
ing use of porcelain enameled steel as an 
exterior building surface: 1) a remodeled 
office building in Denver, and 2) a new 
church steeple in Birmingham. Both exploit 
the material’s notable advantages: 
> it is light—with 18 ga. steel it weighs only 
3 Ibs. per sq. ft.; 
>it is cheap—initial cost of porcelain 
enameled 18 ga. steel is $1.70 to $3.10 per 
sq. ft. depending on the application; 
> it is permanent—enamel is both rustproof 
and acidproof ; 
> it is available in many colors and textures. 
The 12-story Denver office building was 
stripped of 950 tons of massive ornamental 
masonry and given a clean, modern appear- 
ance with 18 tons of 4’ x 4 porcelain en- 
amel panels and 30 tons of supporting 
steel. This increased the rental value of 
the property at a cost low enough to 
be self-amortizing. Built in 1926, this 
75,000 sq. ft. office building was stripped 
to its reinforced concrete frame, and light- 
weight 7” steel channels, prefabricated into 
a lattice frame, were welded to existing shelf 
Porcelain- 
enamel panels are fixed to this lattice frame 


angles on each floor level. 


with welded, stainless steel hanging clips. 
In all a total of 13,000 sq. ft. of acid re- 
sisting, pastel-green porcelain enamel was 
applied at a cost of $40,000 ($3.08 psf). 
Total cost was $138,600 including removal 
of masonry and addition of supporting steel 
floor panels. Architect was Roland L. Linder 
& Associates; Engineers, Phillips-Carter 
& Osborn and Porcelain Enamel Inc. 
* * * 

Another interesting application of porce- 
lain enamel is its use to enclose a 147’ high 
steeple for the Central Park Baptist Church 
at Birmingham, Ala. with 7,400 sq. ft. of 
16 ga. enameled steel; total weight 11 tons 
(3 psf). The enameling is in a soft gray 
color with the curved parts of the steeple 
green, all given a matt finish to cut glare. 

Panels are mounted on 4” wide bracing 
channels (also enameled to prevent rust), 
and are overlapped and interlocked to make 
leakproof connections. 

The 910 pieces used were prefabricated 
and full-size mock-ups made of each con- 
nection to avoid time-consuming fitting on 
the job. Manufacture of the panels took 
3 mos; erection, 6 wks. Total cost was $2.48 
per sq. ft.; $1.70 for fabrication; 78¢ for 
erection. Architect for the church was 
Lawrence N, Whitten; porcelain enameled 
panels were engineered by Bettinger Corp. 
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Photos: (top) C. F. Bateman 


Security building, Denver, refaced with 18 


tons of 18 ga. porcelain enamel, supported 
on 30 tons of light steel framework. Re- 
moval of 950 tons of dangerous heavy ma- 
sonry and replacement with 13,000 sq. ft. 
of enameled steel took eleven weeks. Close- 
up photos (left) show one of the panels 


being attached to a column. 
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Finished church steeple in Birmingham, Ala. (left) is made of 18 
ga. enameled steel supported by a prefabricated steel framework. 
The 149’ high structure is enclosed with 11 tons of gray and green 
enamel. Below, enamel “shingles” fitted to mock-up frame in shop. 
Jeannotte Waltham 
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In the design, engi- 
neering and building 

of every Ro-Way overhead 
type garage door, 

the guiding principle 

is simply this: 

to make it as good as 


it can be made. 





Nationwide sales and instal- 
lation service. See your classified 
telephone directory for nearest 
Ro-Way distributor 
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Take Ro-Way appearance, for example. 
Clean, simple, functional lines that blend 
unobtrusively with the building design. 
Lines that bespeak the thoroughbred qual- 
ity built into every Ro-Way door. 


Take Ro-Way construction. Mortise and 
tenon joints are not only glued, but steel 
doweled as well. Muntins, rails, and stiles 
are precision-squared. Sections are rabbeted 
to assure weather-tight joints. Millwork is 
both drum and hand sanded for extra 
smoothness. Heavy gauge steel hardware 
is fabricated on special machines right in 
the Ro-Way plant—then Parkerized and 
painted for lasting protection. 

















Take Ro-Way operation. Easy, quiet opening 
and closing. Smooth-running, ball bearing 
Double-Thick Tread rollers glide easily 
through the track. Springs are Power- 
Metered—individually matched to the 
weight of each door. Taper-Tite track and 
graduated Seal-A-Matic hinges assure snug, 
weather-proof closing. 

Finally, Ro-Way designers and engineers 
are constantly striving to make Ro-Way 
doors even better. In this way we make 
certain the name Ro-Way identifies the 
finest in overhead type garage doors. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. 


919 Holton St., Galesburg, Hil. 
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WOOD 
TREATING 


WITH MONSANTO PENTA 


Lumber treated with penta will resist weather, rot, and insect 
attack far beyond the normal life span of untreated wood. Forced 
deep into the cells of wood by an economical pressure process, 
this preservative makes wood virtually time-proof . . . insects 
won't touch it . . . rain and ground water can’t wash out the 
penta. Properly formulated, penta can leave your wood clean 
and paintable—dimensionally stable if desired. 

In public buildings, durability is essential. This new high school 
in St. Louis County’s finest residential section has extra durability 
built in. Nailing strips and sleepers, door frames, and other wood 


parts in the school are protected for years with Monsanto Penta. 


For economy, the long-range value of this clean preservative 


is an established fact. You build permanence in your work and 


confidence in your client when you specify Monsanto Penta. 


> 


HORTON WATKINS HIGH SCHOOL 
LADUE, MISSOURI 


WILLIAM B. ITTNER, INC., ST. LOUIS, Architect 


ROBERT PAULUS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, Contractor 


ASSOCIAT£D WOOD PRESERVERS, INC., ST. LOUIS, Wood Treater 


Understripping of gymnasium floor, as well as white pine door and window 
frames, was pressure-treated to a 6-pound retention of penta. Note: More than 
50 government specifications for durable wood applications ranging from tent 
pins to freight cars name penta preservative. 


Wide usage of penta. In addition to its many 
applications in public and private buildings, this 
preservative is being specified regularly by utility 
companies, tailroads, and in farm, home, and 
heavy industrial construction. (For preservation 
of cellulosic fiber products, such as insulation 
board and wallboard, write for information on 
Monsanto Santobrite.) 
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Specify Penta to protect... 


Sills and plates e Screeds and subflooring 

Joists and girders e Studding and rafters 

Roof planks, strips, shingles e Platforms and decking 
Millwork e Posts and fences 


... wherever wood is meant to last. 


Information for Architects. This 

brochure, titled “‘Specify Penta,” 

gives complete instructions for 

specifying penta treatment for dif- M IQ ANT 

ferent woods. We will mail you a J ON SA N 0 

copy at no obligation. Write: Mon- CHEMICALS ~ P 

santo Chemical Conipany, Organic 

Chemicals Division, 800 North 

Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. —_—SERVING INDUSTRY... waIeH StRVES manKING 
Santobrite: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Noted for school design, the firm of William B. Ittner, Inc., writes penta into the 


specs for St. Louis area construction as protection against termites—and 


against rot, a serious local problem due to humidity and temperature extremes. 


From left: David Stephen, R. G. Alexander, Mr. Ittner, Lester C. Haeckel. 
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The handsome textured graining of cork, now 
available in two shades of Armstrong’s Cork 


Tile, helps create an atmosphere of quiet dig- 
nity in any interior. Through an exclusive di- 
electric manufacturing process, Armstrong’s 
Cork Tile retains the full resilience and durabil- 
ity of cork in a floor of outstanding beauty. 














* 


Hall Bros., Inc., Hallmark Greeting Cards 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Welton Becket, FAIA, and Associates, Architects and Engineers 


ARMSTRONG’S CORK TILE 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY + LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


















“Built Stronger To Burn Longer” 





Peak effectiveness in fluorescent lighting demands the 
right combination of fixtures and lamps—a “team” 


Be nme DURO-TEST CORPORATION 
That’s why Duro-Test is unique ... these premium 


quality fixtures and long-life lamps out-perform all 


others. They were made for each other! Made to deliver N 0 a T o os G 13 N wo N E W J § R $ Fa Y 
the highees lighting efficiency for the longest period 
TT tase onan Yo tie cae af te. tok cael Manufacturer of Incandescent and Fluorescent LAMP BULBS 


Duro-Test! 


P.S. Don’t forget to write for complete information on 
styles, sizes and specifications. 
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Point Park project for Pittsburgh: — ail 
from a “vast pylon of concrete — | 
illuminated webs .of steel cables, in- ii 
tricately cross-braced in triangular pat- 
terns stretch down to support two 
counter-balancing triple-decked bridges 


” 


that connect suburbs to the town. . 



















TALIESIN DRAWINGS. Recent architecture 
of FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT selected from 
his drawings. Comments by Edgar Kaufmann, 
Jr. (Problems of contemporary art No. 6). Wit- 
tenborn, Shultz, Inc., 38 East 57th St., New 
| York 22, N. Y. 64 pp. 9” x 11”. Illus. $2.50 









































Not all great architects are marvelous drafts- 
men too, but most are. The ability to predict 
by pencil on paper the shape of an unbuilt 
structure, to imply not only its physical di- 
mensions but by some magic stenography, its 
character—this seems to be an integral part 
of the great artist’s visionary equipment. 
There are other architects whose sketching 
abilities are largely with slide rules, words 
and/or financial statements, and their re- 
spectable achievements are not to be dis- 
missed. But the original and most important 
picture of the architect is the man at the 
drawing board. 

Frank Lloyd Wright’s unique drawings are 
an example of this. The visions are well de- 
lineated. When you first read the rich, in- 
tricate, honest drawings, and later on see the 
completed buildings you feel as if you have 
shared in the project, so intimate has been 
the preview. 

This book collects a number of drawings 
from Taliesin (the introduction says Wright 
has assisted first hand in drawing many of 





them, in addition to having developed and 


Pa V8 2c halIRE TI . 7 nl 
“~ ' - ; taught his recognizable drafting style). Do 
SS ee ee A 

not expect too much from the reproductions— 


the intricacy of Taliesin drawings is blunted 


Because ROMANY is Real Clay Tile, it is en- even hy good mechanical reproduction, and 


. a ad on ac these inexpensive reproductions are not good 
dowed with special ‘‘proof” characteristics not hei ee - 


, ; : at all. But it is an exciting volume nonethe- 
to be found in metal or plastic substitutes. 


! less; the drawings have the truth in them. 
There is no painted surface, no body structure, 


to invite and sustain combustion. ROMANY is ROBERT MOSES: BUILDER FOR DEMOC- 
fireproof, an advantage of special importance RACY. By Cleveland Rodgers. Henry Holt 


in structures designed to be fireproof. and Co., New York, N.Y. 336 pp. 51” x 8/2” 
bi » N.Y. . , 


Illus. $6 

Scrappy Robert Moses, New York’s Park 
— oe a Commissioner (and holder of nine other mu- 
Chere See. oy ae nicipal and state jobs), is the subject of a 


rambling biography authored by his old 


Pa. ieha’ STATES Ler ey Takk Ses friend Cleveland Rodgers, himself a city 


: : 4 planner. The length and breadth of the book 
Member: Tile Council of America and Producers’ Council, Inc. is filled with controversy, amply documented 
217- J FOURTH ST., N.E., CANTON Zz, OHIO with Moses’ invective, describing countless 


continued on p. 172 
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"MANUFACTURERS OF THE PEELLE MororsrTair 
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REVIEWS continued 





knock-down, drag-out fights waged by Moses 
to give New York, among other things, one 
of the most impressive parkway systems in 
the US. 


Professor Siegfried Giedion, who views the 





credit for the creation of the modern park- 
ways.” And it was on the back of Long 
Island’s parkways that a postwar boom of 
265,000 new homes in Queens, Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties was carried. 
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parkways as the forerunner of the future city 
on a new scale, pays tribute to Moses’ handi- 
work in Space, Time and Architecture. Says 
Giedion: “It was Chicago which in the late 
eighties introduced the new potentialities in 
architecture. To New York in turn must go 


Despite his over-all success, Moses lost some 
of his highway skirmishes. One exasperating 
saga, called the “Battle of the Parkway 
Bulge,” takes Moses through the courts in a 
battle with property owners of the swank 
North Shore, who finally succeeded in chang- 










Line of best 






resistance to corrosion 


DURIRON 
ACIDPROOF 





= 


DURIRON resists practically all commercial acids 
— permanently. Resistance to corrosion is through- 
out the thickness of the pipe. 


Installed by regular plumbing methods, the labor 
cost is the same as for ordinary cast iron pipe, and 
most installations outlast the building. 


Take the long-distance view on piping corrosives. 
In schools, hospitals, industrial laboratories and 
wherever permanent piping is desired, specify 
DURIRON. 


Get complete details in Bulletin PF/1 from 


\) PATO), THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 
LOOK FOR Be ON EVERY PIECE 403 N. Findlay St, Dayton, Ohio 
Available From Stock in Principal Cities 
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ing the course of Long Island’s Northerg 
State Parkway. The curious kink the estate 
owners put into that highway now takes mo- 
torists on a five-mile detour around Wheatley 
Hills. 

Though parks have commanded Moses’ in- 
terest for 30 yrs. and brought him an inter- 
national reputation (who hasn’t heard of 
Jones Beach? ), he has also played a vigorous 
role in New York’s housing and slum-clear- 
ance drama, its bridge-building program, its 
rezoning movements. As a member of the City 
Planning Commission, Moses has advocated 
zoning changes to restrict height and bulk of 
buildings and make it mandatory to provide 
parking facilities and off-street loading berths 
in new buildings. But he is unalterably op- 
posed to the comprehensive plan submitted 
by Harrison, Ballard and Allen (AF, Sept. 
50). It has languished for two years before 
the Planning Commission. Author Rodgers 
says Moses anticipated “the difficulties sure 
to be encountered in any drastic changes in 
the controls of private property, especially if 
new and complicated methods were em- 
ployed.” Unkind critics mutter no plan would 
get Moses’ approval unless he engineered it. 

A favorite béte noire of Robert Moses is 
the modern architect, and any prize-winning, 
contemporary design evident in the huge col- 
lection of Moses’ public works is no fault of 
his. Nevertheless, the delicate, spidery White- 
stone Bridge is one of New York’s hand- 
somest. The Municipal Asphalt plant along 
the East River, which the Museum of Modern 
Art selected for “Built in USA, 1932-44,” 
evoked this typical Moses message to Borough 
President Edgar J. Nathan Jr.: 


Dear Edgar: 

Is this architecture or what? | sup- 
pose the explanation is that these things 
are functional. Who had the idea of the 
Cathedral of Asphalt and the Corru- 
gated Shoe Box? Can’t you put a re- 
straining hand on designs of this sort? 
These things are unnecessarily ugly and 
obtrusive. They interfere with residen- 
tial development to the west. If we must 
have freakish experiments, why shouldn’t 
they be privately financed? After all, 
we shall have to live with these mon- 
strosities a long time. 


The Museum disagreed. It termed the struc- 
ture “industrial architecture which is a dis- 
tinct asset to the residential neighborhood.” 

Probably the best statement of Moses’ de- 
sign philosophy is his own. Says Moses: “An 
‘eclectic’ is every designer and builder who 
has to make a living. The average purchaser 
of his wares instinctively wants what will 
wear like the things he has seen and used 
before.” 

Moses’ caustic, colorful prose peppers the 
whole book. Some of the choicest bits are 
reserved for the “long-haired planners” and 
for functional architecture. Frank Lloyd 


continued on p. 176 
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HERB BRAMMEIER, IR 


ERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER /“' 
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BRASS BEAUTY and STEEL STRENGTH! 


Hager combines the glistening elegance of luxurious solid 
brass with the timeless strength of steel (at the critical point 
of knuckle joint wear) to reinforce permanent beauty with 
long life performance! 


Door weight swings on case-hardened, cadmium plated 
steel bushings, extending the full length of each knuckle. 
These hardened steel bushings — steel - against -steel — actually 
support door weight . . . leave brass knuckles free from 
erosive joint wear and friction. Beveled leaves insure close- 
fitting joints. Trim, square outer edges are firmly milled 
sharp and clean. Steel Pin with Brass Tip. 
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Specify Hager Solid Brass Steel-Bushed Butts for average 


frequency residence doors calling for finest service and en- 
during beauty. 





HAGER 1193 FBT 
r BRASS BUTTON TIP BUTT, STEEL BUSHED 


1 Solid Brass Rust-Resisting Beauty 
Hardened Steel-Bushed Knuckle Strength, 


. C. Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co. + St. Louis, Mo. 
Founded 1849—Every Hager Hinge Swings on 100 Years of Experience 
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; ‘space in and around Kiewet 
ool ped doorways is fully usable 
at 








alll times — ‘both inside and out- — 
side the opening. 
| a ? Work space and window | 


areas can continue right up 
to the jambs of Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors. 


| These are just a few 
| of the reasons why you provide 


maximum door efficiency, 
space economy and protection 
when you specify 





Ki N N EAR Ceiling space remains clear, 


for maximum use of cranes, 


2 RDTRIND 


i extending through opening. 


ROLLING 
DOORS 


No other type of service 





Proved and preferred through more a etme = high 
i efficiency wi effective 
than half a century .. . built ¢o fit tn at kee ee 
any opening . . . manual or electric | thie Doers. 
operation. Write for new catalog 
today. 
The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES 
1640-1660 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 





Kinnear Motor. Operated 
Doors open, close, or stop 
at the touch of a button, 
or by means of other types 
of manual or automatic 
control devices. 





'. Wind is mever a hazard to Kinnear 

Rolling Doors. The rugged steel The vertical action of Kinnear Roll- 
F slats are anchorcd in steel jamb ing Doors is not blocked by snow, 
; grooves from floor to lintel. . ice, gravel, or uneven ground. 

Renee: 8 PTS 








conveyors, or hoists in and 
. around door areas. Kinnear 
* Doors can also be arranged | 
' to accommodate crane tracks 
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Wright, a distant cousin of Mrs. Moses, } 
been his relative’s target, too. Wright’s Fifth, 
Ave. Museum of Abstract Art, wrote Moses, ig 
“designed like a gigantic inverted cup 
saucer with a silo added for good luck 
unless you subscribe to the theory that sty 
dents of nonobjective art are happiest riding’ 
up in elevators and shuffling down a spiral. 
ramp. . . .” Moses’ complex personality ang 
his staggering accomplishments are fully 
treated by Rodgers. But Moses’ own literary 
efforts prove most fascinating of all. 


PRINCIPLES OF HOSPITAL ADMINISTRA. 

TION. By John R. McGibony, M.D. G. P. Puts 
nam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 540 pp. Illus. $6.80 4 


Except by implication, the architect will leg 
little about how to build a hospital from this) 
book—that is not its purpose. He will, how 
ever, learn a great deal about hospital a& 
ministrators, the men with whom he must 
work, whose clinical and administrative re 
quirements he must translate into architeo! 
tural realities. 

For the administrators themselves, the book 
should prove to be invaluable, covering, as it 
does, every phase of hospital administration 
from selecting a site for the institution to 
drawing up a payroll. It is a concise and 
authoritative textbook by the Chief of the 
Division of Medical and Hospital Resources | g 
of the US Public Health Service. 

Among other services, it will perform the 
indispensable one of informing administrators 
of precisely what information an architect 
must have before setting to work. He should 
have “in writing,” advises Dr. McGibony, “all 
requirements, including bed needs, depart- 
mental needs, area requirements, major equip- 
ment, personnel to be used and, in general, 
departmental functions and relationships.” He 
should have, in brief, an administrator very 
much like Dr. McGibony and, if not that 
gentleman, then one of his readers. 


ee 





“THE MODERN SHOP” by Bryan and Norman 
Westwood. The Architectural Press, London, 
England. 183 pp. 7” x 9/2”. Illus. 30 s. 


“Corbusier’s principle that ‘the house is 4 


a | 6G AO 


machine to live in’ can be applied with much 
greater force to the shop as a machine for 
selling things.” Bryan and Norman Westwood 
have written a comprehensive guide for those 
interested in making the latter machine func- 
tion profitably, be it a shop catering to “im- 
pulse,” “convenience” or “demand.” 

They have recognized that the problems 
involved are perhaps two parts psychological 
to one part architectural. Why was it, for 
instance, that shops along London’s Bond 


St. sold more goods before the intrusion of 


a bus route into that sacrosanct passage? 
High-class shops, we are told, ideally are 


continued on p. 180 
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In winter months, even in the South, classroom windows are a 
major source of heat loss. Chill winds reduce their temperature 


greatly —and this “draws” heat in large quantities. But with an ad- 


justable Honeywell thermostat in each classroom such heat loss is 
easily compensated for. Above you see a typical modern classroom 
in the Charles B. Glenn school. 


Honeywell 
| Fist oe Controls 
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For Comfortable, Even Temperature in New 
or Existing Buildings—of any size—Specify 


Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a school, office, factory, hospital, apartment, store, garage 
—or any size building — new or existing, Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control can help meet your clients’, heating, ventilating, air 
conditioning and industrial control problems. 


Once equipped with Honeywell Customized Temperature Control, 
they'll have an ideal indoor “climate” —and save fuel besides. 

And with a complete line of pneumatic, electric and electronic 
controls to choose from, Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 
offers you the greatest flexibility in design. Then, too, when it comes 
to performance, Honeywell-built controls assure years of trouble-free 


operation. And they’re backed by the finest service organization in 
the controls industry. 


For full facts on Honeywell Customized Temperature Control, call 


your local Honeywell office. There are 104 across the nation. Or 
mail the coupon today. 


H. L. Eskew, heating contractor of Birming- 
ham, says: “More and more in the South we’re 
coming to realize the importance of proper 
temperature control and adequate heating 
methods. I think the Charles B. Glenn High 
School job is good evidence of that.” 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Dept. MB-1-05, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 


I’m interested in learning more about Honeywell Customized Temperature Control. 


| 
| 
| 
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Simple design and attractive ap- 
pearance at low cost—here's the 
fine quality and sound construction 
you would expect to find only ata 
much higher price. The Neptune 
measures 24 by 64 inches and is 
reversible for right, or left-hand 
hanging; one-piece satin-finished 
heavy aluminum frame with 
mitered corners and glass set in 
rubber channel. Extruded aluminum 
jambs,‘top and bottom suspension 
hinges. Bullet catch, offset handles 
and water deflector 






Long Island City 1 
New York 


In Canada: Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 


FRAT METAL 
THREE COMPLETE PLANTS—ECONOMY « CONVENIENCE « SERVICE 





















FIAT door and you'll see why you 
get more. The quality is evident— 
the styling unsurpassed. 


FIAT Doors fit standard 24” door 
openings. Easy to install on new or 
old stall showers of any type—steel, 
tile, marble or glass. 


Look to FIAT DOORS for added 
beauty— more years of satisfactory 
service. When you specify a shower 
stall, include the vital, finishing 
feature ... a FIAT DOOR. 


~~ 
DOLPHIN 


Here's unrivaled quality, finest 
construction! Standard 24 by 72- 
inch size—a full height door with 
grille; one-piece chrome plated 
frame of extruded brass with 
mitered corners; glass set in 
rubber channel. Chromium plated 
brass jambs andcontinuous piano 
hinge riveted to frame. (FIAT’S 
moderately priced Zephyr has 
the same appearance and fea- 
tures as the Dolphin but is made 
with satin-finished extruded alu- 
minum frame). 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Franklin Pork, Ill. 


Los Angeles 63 
(Chicago Suburb) 


California 
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located in streets adjoining main traffic 
arteries rather than in such streets themselves, 
Crowds and traffic noises distract customers 
from the important business of inspecting 
window displays and seriously impair the 
prestige and attractiveness of high-priced 
quality stores. 

Problems as diverse as the selecting of a 
site for the shop, the harsh effects of fluores. 
cent lighting on merchandise, the disadvan. 
tages, inherent in curved, nonreflecting win. 
dows, the necessity for restrained facade 
advertising—all are examined at length in 
the book and a substantial number of photos 
and diagrams are used to document the text, 

Where the book errs, it errs in typical 
British fashion: at times its authors seem 
alarmingly conservative. Frank Lloyd Wright's 
china and gift shop in San Francisco (AF, 
Feb. 50), for example, is described as being 
of questionable commercial advantage. “Tt 
precludes window shopping which usually at. 
tracts some custom,” caution the authors. 

But it is to be remembered, as the Messrs, 
Westwood themselves point out, “that the 
design of shops is not so much an affair of 
dignity or structural ingenuity as a study of 
human traits and social trend.” The British 
shopper asks for courteous intimacy; he is 
looking for quality and thrift. More dynamic 
appeals to his sense of style or to his longing 
for luxuries serve only to make him feel less 
comfortable. 

Architects, designers and shopkeepers cater- 
ing to just such a client will find this common. 
sense manual of particular value. In it, one 
learns that a marble floor is advisable only in 
florist shops: it is noisy and lacks resilience; 
but it is unaffected by water and therefore a 
boon to florists. Indirect lighting, we are in- 
formed, is best for displays of velvet gowns 
or other textiles which show creases or sur- 
face marks easily. “At the other extreme good 
carpets should be shown under entirely direct 
light, so that the beauty of texture is well 
brought out.” 

Thus carefully, we are led step by step 
through the problems of creating the well- 
made shop. We are even given all necessary 
information about burglar alarms. 


PAINTING TREES AND LANDSCAPES IN 
WATERCOLOR. By Ted Kautsky. Reinhold 
Pub. Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
111 pp. 7” x 10”. Illus. $9.95 

While this beautiful book with its catalogue 
of tree forms, in-the-process illustrations (in 
sepia-tone gravure) and 16 full-color plates 
will prove of greatest value to art students 
and amateur painters, it will also interest 
architects who would improve the quality of 
the entourage in their architectural render- 
ings. Kautsky, whose pencil drawings for 
years have illustrated the fourth cover ad- 
vertisements in this magazine, is indeed 4 
master of the watercolor tree. 
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eing NPB Electri-Centers blend into surroundings naturally, don’t Slim dimensions make it easy to install NPB panels where wall 

“Tt have that “electrical look.” Wireway extensions replace ex- space is limited or not available. They slip easily inside a 
posed conduit pipes on wall leading from ceiling to panel standard 8” H-beam, fit snugly because of rounded corners. 
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1 less au BullDog Narrow Column (NPB) Pushmatic 

7 ; No maze of conduit pipes or cables 3 4 ) " 

' leads into these compact lighting Electri-Centers make attractive lighting 
' anels! Architects who specify NPB’s ° ° ° . 

cater- Sen the giaeh tank Cale Gl Uae Se panels; give easier, lower - cost installation; 

mon- ; ri e . *. . . 

= notch appearance when installed, will eliminate unsightly conduit pipes and cables. 
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fore a mounted lighting-panel installation up 
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. well- ; ' ; ® Lightweight, easy to handle; no @ All copper current-carrying parts 

= BullDog NPB Electri-Center lighting loose parts to misplace. silvered for greater conductivity. 

essary panels let your clients eliminate the | asia scale MB e Snes a outa J 

: : : : | ‘“‘Open-plumbing look”’ elimi- ell for price of ordinary panels; 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


SILVER-COATED ALUMINUM BUS BARS 
weigh less, cost less than copper 


Although electrical engineers have long rec- 
ognized aluminum as an excellent conductor 
of electricity (almost on a par with copper) 
they have given it a wide berth because its 
conductivity is not wholly dependable: when 
exposed to air, an impeding oxide forms on 
its surface and has to be brushed off periodi- 
cally. War-born shortages of favored copper, 


however, have alerted the industry to the 








UPPER—New elementary school for West 
Manheim Township, Pa., Buchart Engineer- 
ing Corp., York, Pa., Architect & Engineers. 
LOWER — Model SPL-60-50 Steam-Pak 
Generator. Heating plant designed by 
W. K. Hood, Associates, York, Pa. 





STEAM-PAK generators 
cut building costs 


When you specify Steam-Pak Generators for 
heating or steam generation in a new building, 
you immediately reduce cost of the building 
because you eliminate need for a high stack or 
chimney. A low vent is all that is required. 
You save much more than in building costs 
though—because Steam-Pak Generators are 
built to provide heat and process steam at effi- 
ciencies unattainable in standard boilers. This 
saving alone in many plants has paid off the 
cost of new equipment within a year. 


We invite you to write today for more details. 


GET YOUR COPY OF THIS MANUAL TODAY 


Steam-Pak's 208-page Architects’ Manual is the only com- 
plete reference on steam generators. Contains specifications, 
hook-ups, wiring and piping diagrams, operating charts. 
Request Manual 101-B today on your letterhead. 


YORK-SHIPLEY, INC. © 


Industrial Division, York, 6, Pa. 
Automatic Heat & Power Specialists since 1918 


problem of using the more plentiful metal, 
After extensive research, metallurgists of 
Bulldog Mfg. Co. developed a _ protective 7 
triple-plating process. First the aluminum 
(a special cold-worked hard alloy developed 
for high mechanical strength) gets a bath 
in zinc, then copper, then a silver topcoat. 
Besides preventing aluminum oxide from 
forming, the plating also does away with the 
electrolytic corrosion caused by one metal 
touching another, since all contact surfaces 
are of silver. 

To maintain operating characteristics com- 
parable to copper—low voltage drop and 
temperature rise—the aluminum conductors 
are made slightly larger through the middle, 
However, they weigh only a third as much. 
Systems using aluminum bus with standard 
connections weigh about 40% less than a 
copper duct system. Prime advantages of the 
new bus bars: easier handling, thus installa- 
tion cost savings; less dead weight, conse- 
quently lighter building frame; and lower 
initial cost—a 10’ aluminum bus runs about 
10% less than a 10’ copper bus. Like their 
copper cousins, the new bars are listed by 
Underwriters Laboratories. 

Vanufacturer: Bulldog Electric Products Co.,, 
Box 177, Detroit 32, Mich. 


CONTROL PANEL switches power lines to 
standby source 


Although relative newcomers in the safety- 
device field, throwover controls are already 
a legal must for public buildings in many 
states. Even where not mandatory they make 
good sense—especially in hospitals, schools, 
factories and theaters. Should the normal 
power source fail, these panel devices will 


automatically channel electric lines—the vital 


nerve system of a building—to an emergency 
plant. When the regular source is re-estab- 
lished, the controls make the switchback. 
In areas where momentary voltage lapses 
are sometimes encountered—such as from 
lightning—a time-delay relay may be in- 
stalled to hold up the transfer. GE makes 
60 different models ranging in price from 
$124 for the two-wire AC open-type panel 
up to $1,294 for the enclosed three-wire DC 
unit. 

Manufacturer: General Electric, Schenectady 
5, N. ¥. 


continued on p. 190 
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PRODUCT NEWS 











oday you find Humphrey Unit Heaters 

installed in most every kind of commer- 
cial and industrial building. 

They are standard equipment in factories, 
warehouses, garages, filling stations, grocery 
stores, and other working places. 

They are likewise widely used in more 
elegant establishments such as dress shops, 
banks, churches, offices and auditoriums. 

The Humphrey Unit Heater is a com- 
plete, self-contained heating plant. It re- 
quires only a gas line, electricity for the fan 
moror, and a vent pipe. No steam or hot 
water lines — no boiler — no fuel storage 
tanks or bins. No floor space required, 
either — it’s ceiling-hung. 
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... OR THE HALL 
OF A LODGE? 


aX 


The Humphrey is the most advanced unit 
heater ever built, with such exclusive de 
sign features as Free-Flow heat exchanger; 
non-clogging, dust-proof Pilot; Tilting 
Front; and stainless steel Dual-Flame burner 
tips. 

Humphrey Unit Heaters are also hand- 
somely styled, with smooth, beautiful lines 
and eye-pleasing proportions. Their finish 
is a rich, dust-resisting, Ivory baked enamel 
that harmonizes with all interiors. 

Whatever kind of business place you 
want to heat, you can cut fuel and main- 
tenance costs by selecting Humphrey Gas 
Unit Heaters. Write today for free engineer- 
ing bulletin. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


’ : KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


CHALKBOARD pitched for eye and arm com. 
fort, extra storage 


Delivered ready-to-hang, the packaged Vers. 
1-Tilt has a slanted surface which helps 
prevent glare reflections as well as writer's 
Behind generous 
storage space for maps, art supplies, papers, 


cramp. each board is a 


etc. And the board itself is reversible: one 
side is plastic coated hardboard and the other 
cork, so that it may be used either as chalk. 
board or bulletin board. Each section weighs 
22 lbs. and measures 3’ long and 3’-2” high, 
projects 2” from the wall at top and 1’-14” 
at the base. The unit, which sells for $75, 
may be used alone or in tandem. Continuous 
chalk trough and display rail are furnished 
to run the breadth of grouped sections. Two 
combination map hooks and paper clips come 
with each unit. 

Manufacturer: Claridge Equipment Co., 4608 
W. 20th St., Chicago 50, Ill. 


STACKING STOOL AND FOLDING TABLE 
are functional and fashionable 


Institutional furniture does not have to be 


two 
Suitable 


offices or 


self-consciously rugged—or so_ these 


Stambaugh pieces might indicate. 


for extra seating in clubrooms, 


stool -has a craftsman 


libraries, the stacking 














touch in its solid walnut or cherry-wood seat 
with a mellow hand-rubbed finish. Its cold- 
rolled square steel legs are lacquered dull 
black or white. The stool stands 18” high 
and is 13” across the top. It retails for $15.50. 
The table’s tray top, also of walnut or cherry, 
comes off the metal legs, which fold. It will 
serve as a luggage rack in a hotel bedroom 
or as a utility table. Price is $27.50. 

Richard Inc., 


Manufacturer: Stambaugh, 


A da.. Ohio. 


continued on p. 194 
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L__@ «Individual selection of desired temperature are ‘‘behind the scenes’’ performing their 
608 in each office and other spaces at Lever tasks with unfailing dependability. 
House provides year ’round comfort with , . 
important benefits of increased employee Other Prominent POWERS Installations 
efficiency, less fatigue, absenteeism, illness, United States Capitol Building 
BLE and lower cleaning costs. UN General Assembly and Conference Buildings 
‘ ee ; New York Stock Exchange ® Columbia Medical Center 
Air conditioning here is by means of Madison Square Garden @ Radio City Music Hall 
" a split system.— individual units shown New York Times @ Manhattan House @ Esso Building 
a below, for the glazed periphery of the build- Harvard University © Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 
apie 


or 


man 












ing are fed with high pressure filtered and 
humidified air and heated or chilled water. 
In the center of the office space high 
velocity conditioned air is distributed thru 
ceiling diffusers. 


Right-temperatured-air at proper hu- 
midity is assured at all times by a Powers 
pneumatic control system. Only a few of its 
important controls are shown below, most 


Prudential Insurance Co. © Anheuser Busch Inc. Newark 
Esso Research Center, Linden, N. J. 

New York City Veterans Administration Hospital 
Washington National Airport @ LaGuardia Airport 


Experience we have gained in many instal- 
lations such as these may be helpful to you. 
When problems of temperature or humidity 
control arise contact POWERS nearest of- 
fice, there’s no obligation. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 








Over 60 Years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
Skokie, IIl., Offices in Over 50 Cities, see your phone book 







Powers Summer-Winter Thermostat and Powers Master Control Panel for primary air and water 
No-Pak Valve below, regulate air con- circuits plays an important part in the efficient regula- 
tion of the air conditioning system. 


ditioning units in perimeter zones. 
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Powers NO-PAK Valve has unique Duo-Seal packless feature. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


SNACK BAR ON WHEELS. Morale booster 
for hospital patients 


Mealpack has expanded its popular line of 
hospital food carts to include a junior rover 
for patients’ between-meal snacks and periodi- 
cals—both as important for esprit de corps 
as for nourishment. Fitted with sundry ac- 
cessories, the model HC cart is adaptable as 
a hot tray server in small hospitals with 





compact nursing units. In a large institution, 








Put America’s most beautiful flooring 
in that new office building... 














AMERICAN BILTRITE 


RUBBER FLOORING 


RUBBER (9 COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Also makers of Biltrite NURON for Shoe Soles, Luggage and Accessories—and Biltrite Rubber Heels 


AFFILIATES ... BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY, CHELSEA 50, MASS. * AMERICAN TILE & RUBBER CO., 
TRENTON 2, N. J. ¢ PANTHER-PANCO RUBBER CO., CHELSEA, MASS. * AMERICAN TILE & RUBBER CO. 
(CANADA) LTD., SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC « PANTHER RUBBER CO., LTD., SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC, CANADA 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
r AMTICO, Dept. MB-1, Trenton 2, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me free box of 4"’ x 4°" samples of Amtico Flooring in 
standard %’’ gauge and all 26 stock colors—also illustrated literature. 


ADDRESS...... bees : ‘ 
_ , CAS es ee oS 








194 


the “ladies auxiliary” could mobilize its gift 
shop on the HC to boost sales among visitors, 
The new model is constructed of heavy-gauge 
welded stainless steel and comes with three 
beverage dispensers, insulated food jars and 
box, two paper-cup dispensers, toaster, dis- 
play rack and magazine rack. Total cost is 
$641.90 f.o.b. factory. Stripped of accessories, 
the cart is $270. 

Manufacturer: Mealpack Corp., 2014 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


DURABLE COATING skidproofs treacherous 
floors and stairs 


Slippery floors, decks, ramps and steps can 
be made safer for pedestrian traffic simply 
and inexpensively with R-Mir-Dex. This non- 
slip coating contains durable aluminum oxide 
granules suspended in a chemical base, and 
is claimed to outlast other skidproof decking. 
(In test installations at a large shipyard, 
R-Mir-Dex 


the manufacturer reports that 














while 


under 


stood up 242.000 trampings 
competitive materials lasted for only 85,000.) 
On the spiral stairs pictured above, masking 
tape was first applied in strips, the coating 
brushed on, and the tape removed. R-Mir-Dex 
cost about $7 per gal. for the trowel-on type 
and $7.50 for the brush-on. Coverage per gal. 
ranges from 60 to 130 sq. ft. depending on 
consistency. 

Manufacturer: Miracle Adhesives Corp., 
Dept. TJW-P, 214 E. 53rd St., New York 22. 
N. Y. 
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For best air circu- 
lation, odor and 
fume removal. . . 
provide ventilation 
louvers in doors of 
janitors’ supply 
closets. 






: naz eetend FMST OC hes eee" 8. eRe 
In large washrooms, exhaust vents near each toilet 
remove odors quickly. Correct positioning is im- 
portant for best results. 





neh fee eee se Puss 


Weer 


Combination of ceiling air diffusers and exhaust 
vents close to urinals—a successful arrangement for 
smaller, heavily used washrooms. 


SCOTT 


Symbol of 
Modern Washrooms 





Trade Mark “Washroom Advisory Service” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











planning 


can make or break 
a modern washroom 


WasHROOM VENTILATION has a noticeable effect on the 
health and morale of employees. When a washroom has a fresh, 
clean smell about it, you can be sure it has correctly positioned, 
properly functioning vents. Look for good production records, 
less illness-and absenteeism, too. 

In your next building plans, make allowances for correct 
washroom ventilation. It’s a wonderful opportunity to give 
your client good employee relations for years to come—bwilt 
right into his plant! 

QUESTIONS? Call in your Scott Washroom Advisory con- 
sultant. He’s one of a group of trained specialists who have 
gained real know-how from servicing over 500,000 wash- 
rooms. And he’s ready to give you the answers to any of 
thousands of questions on modern washrooms. 

Contact Washroom Advisory Service, 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 





Send for FREE Leaflet... 
“Plant Washroom Designing” 


| Washroom Advisory Service 
| Dept. MB-1 

| Scott Paper Company 

| Chester, Pennsylvania 


| At no cost or obligation, please send me your study of personnel, 
| traffic and maintenance problems, “Plant Washroom Designing.” 














| Name Title 
Company 

Address 

1 City Zone State 
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LIGHTING. Acusti-Luminus Ceilings. Luminous 
Ceilings Inc., 2500 W. North Ave., Chicago 47, 
ill. 8 pp. BY” x 11” 

Graphic presentation of a combination acous- 
tical and flourescent lighting system. 


LIGHTING. surface Lighting by Gruber, Folio 
No. §S-50. Gruber Lighting, 125 S. First St., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 8 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


A series of two- and three-lamp flourescent 


luminaires for surface mounting is_ illus- 
trated and described in this two-color specifi- 
cation folder. 


WIRING. Report on Aluminum Electrical Con- 
ductor. National Electrical Contractors Assn., 
Inc., 610 Ring Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. 8 pp. 
5” x 9” 

An excellent summary of the uses of alumi- 
num electrical conductors. Although more 














W..: architects seek superior architectural porcelain 
enamel parts, they invariably specify Seaporcel. They know 
that our highly specialized facilities make it possible 

for us to engineer porcelain enameled metals that are 
better from start to finish. They know, too, that 
through the services of our own Erection and Engineering 
Departments, they are relieved of all burdens of 


erection detail. 









SEAPORCEL 


ARCHITECTURAL PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


Better in the Making... 
...From Start To Finish! 


~ 











Produced of raw materials of the highest quality, 
SEAPORCEL architectural porcelain enamel parts perform 
best... because they are best! 


It is also a recognized fact that because of never-ending 
research the versatility of architectural porcelain metals 
processed by SEAPORCEL has constantly expanded to a 
multitude of yses previously unexplored. 


FOR SOME JOB...SOMEWHERE...YOU CAN USE SEAPORCEL! 


To find out how porcelain enamel can fit into your plans, ask 
for our local representative to call, or write for Brochure No. 24 


SEAPORCEL METALS, INC. 
2800 Borden Avenue 





Complets« 


SEAPORCEL PACIFIC, INC. 
1461 Canal Avenue 
Long Island City 1, New York —_ Long Beach 13, California 


complete A. F. of L. Metal Fabricating & Enameling Shop 


eaporcel 


Engigeering and Erection Departments © Member 













SEE OUR 
CATALOG IN 


SWEET’S 


1953 





ARCHITECTURAL 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


Porcelain Enamel Institute 











easily obtainable than copper, aluminum js 
not so well understood; therefore, this report 
explains special problems and tells where 
aud when aluminum or copper may be used 
in electrical wire, cable and bus. 


WIRING. Leviton Electrical Wiring Devices, 
Catalogue No. 51. Leviton Mfg. Co., Brooklyn 22, 
N. Y. 96 pp. 81” x 11” 

More than 1,000 wiring devices for industrial, 
commercial and residential use are described 
and illustrated in this well-organized specif. 
cation catalogue. 


LIGHTING. Guardian for Service Station Light. 
ing, Catalogue No. 52. Guardian Light Co., 301 
Lake St., Oak Park, III. 32 pp. 9” x 11'4” 
Photos, drawings, technical data and general 
ordering information on flourescent lighting 
fixtures for service stations. 


LIGHTING, Commercial, Industrial, Institu- 
tional Lighting Equipment, Catalogue No. 52, 
The Kayline Co., 2480 E. 22nd St., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 68 pp. 81/2” x 11” 


Complete specification data on the manufac- 
turer’s flourescent, incandescent and slimline 
lighting fixtures. 


HARDWARE, Grant Cubicle Hardware. Grant 
Pulley & Hardware Co., 31-85 Whitestone Park- 
way, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 

This two-color folder describes Grant’s ceil- 
ing-mounted cubicle hardware for hospitals. 


HARDWARE. Cee Loc Dual Purpose Door Lock. 
Electric-Aire Engineering Corp., 209 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 4 pp. 5” x 8/2” 

Brochure describes a unique combination 
door lock and cigarette shelf with built-in ash 
tray designed for toilet stalls. 


HARDWARE, Corbin Hardware for the Special- 
ized Requirements of Hospitals. P. & F. Corbin 
Div., The American Hardware Corp., New 
Britain, Conn. 4 pp. 8Y2” x 11” 

Heavy-duty locks, door closers, exit fixtures 
and other hardware suitable for hospital ap- 
plications. 


METAL FIXTURES. kindort Devices, The Kin- 
dorf Co., Subsidiary of Steel City Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. Catalogue K-11. 34 pp. 8/2” 
30" 

A prefab system of pipe and conduit hangers 
and supports made up of perforated steel 
channels utilizing standard nuts and bolts. 


AIR CONDITIONING CONTROL. centrai Con- 


trol Panel Systems, Bulletin F-5265. Barber- 
Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 8 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


Details and automatic central control panels 
or the regulation of heating and air-condi- 
for tl gulat f heating 1 ndi 


tioning systems. continued on p. 204 
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MODERN TREATMENT OF 


Here’s how Armco Stainless Steel was used for 
the offices and reception room in the Walter C. 
Beckjord station, Cincinnati’s newest generating 
plant. Sills, pilasters, spandrels, sash and doors 
of stainless steel make the office exterior as smart 
looking as a specialty shop. On the interior, stair- 
way trim and other details of stainless steel pro- 
duce pleasing decorative contrasts with brick and 
wood-grained panel wall treatment. 

More and more architects are using stainless 
steel to achieve beauty, modernity and perma- 
nence in their architectural work. While chro- 
mium-nickel stainless steels like Armco 18-8, Type 
302, are today restricted, chromium stainless steel 
like Armco 17, Type 430, is readily available. It is 
free from restrictions and suitable for most archi- 
tectural applications except those in severely cor- 
rosive atmospheres. 

For complete information on Armco Stainless 
Steels, write us at the address below. 
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Architect and Engineers: 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
Chicago, Hlinois 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 

















gives general information on shallow well 


AIR CONDITIONING. Uni-Fio Engineered Air 
Distribution Products, Bulletin F-4471-1. Bar- 
ber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


pumps including details on a new line of sub- 
mersible units. 


Air-distribution grilles, registers, ceiling out- 
lets and accessories. 


PLASTIC FLOOR TILE. Dodge - Vinyl - Cork, 
Tile Catalogue No. 53. Dodge Cork Co., Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 8 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


WATER SYSTEMS. Lancaster Shallow Well 
Pump, Lancaster Pump and Mfg. Co., Inc. Lan- 
caster, Pa. 64 pp. 9” x 1144” 


Some impressive findings of an independent 
laboratory comparison of the manufacturer’s 


Tab-indexed and illustrated, this catalogue vinyl-cork tile and other hard-surface floor 
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ESSO Office Building, Pelham, N.Y 22,100 sqft. of 344’ POrex Plank 
Architect: Sidney Schenker Gen. Contractor: Joseph Garry Co. 





| PRECAST ROOF DECKS 


spans 8 feet 
weighs only 14 Ibs. per sq. ft. 





—Insulation (U = 0.15 Btu) 

—Sound Absorption (90% at 512 cycles) 
—Incombustibility 

| —Nailable Finish 


ee 






PORETE Products include: 
PORETE Nailable Plank 


Poretherm . Porex 


inel Slabs 


MFG. CO. 














coverings are tabulated in the specification 
booklet. A two-page color chart illustrates 
the six natural cork blends and nine solid 





tones available in Dodge’s rugged, resilient 
floor covering. 


FLOORS. The Key to Gymnasium Floor Finish. 
ing. Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, 
Ind. 6 pp. 8Y” x 11” 


Useful information on finishing and care of 
gym floors—from the correct use of wood 
sealers and maintenance products down to 
official rules affecting the painting of basket. 
ball court lines. 


PAINT. ACP Phosphate Coating Chemicals and 
Processes, Data Sheet No. P-100-46. American 
Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 12 pp. 8'/2” x 11’ 
Chemical coatings for paint-bonding, rust- 
proofing, and protection of friction surfaces. 


CONSTRUCTION. Open-Web Steel Joist Con- 
struction, Catalogue ST-52. Steel Joist Institute, 
1346 Connecticut Ave. NW, Washington 6, D. C, 
40 pp. 8” x 11” 

Covering standard specifications for open-web 
steel joist construction, this design manual 
presents complete safe load tables, and tech- 
nical data’ on dimensions, sections and prop- 
erties of joists approved by the Institute. 


WATER SYSTEM CONTROLS. autocon Type 


M Selectrols, Bulletin No. 3500. Automatic Con- 
trol Co., St. Paul 4, Minn. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 





Covers control mechanisms for water, sewage, 
irrigation and flood-control systems. Feature 
of the Type M Selectrol: one float can provide 
coordinated operation of two to 18 pumps, 
valves, etc. 


AIR CONDITIONING. Modern Practices in Hos- 
pital Ventilation, Bulletin No. 1510. ILG Electric 
Ventilating Co., 2850 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
41, Ill. 18 pp. 842” x 11” 

General hospital ventilating needs are ex- 
plained in this new bulletin and recommended 
air changes are listed for various areas. Photos 


illustrate solutions to particular problems. 


FIRE PROTECTION. the ABc of Fire Protec- 


tion, Bulletin No. 66. Automatic Sprinkler Corp. 








of America, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 36 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


A well-illustrated and comprehensive study 


of the economies and technical details of 





Automatic’s temperature rate-of-rise sprinkler 


system. 












COMMUNICATIONS. p-a-.x Business Tele- 
phone Systems, Circular No. 1735. Automatic 
Electric Sales Corp., 1033 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 8 pp. 82” x 11” 

The circular details P-A-X Business Tele- 
phone Systems for efficient intercompany use. 
The adaptability of P-A-X to various types of 
organizations is stressed throughout the text. 
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